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M. Bunau-Varilla 
was formally re- 
ceived by President 
Roosevelt on the 13th and recognized 
as the Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the new Re- 
public of Panama. Three days earlier 
the Junta had appointed a Commission 
(Dr. Manuel Amador, Federico Boyd 
and Carlos Arosemena) to visit Wash- 
ington and advise with him concern- 
ing a canal treaty. They will arrive at 
New York this week. At last accounts 
the Isthmus was peaceful, and the new 
Government was working smoothly. 
Seventy-five “ dissentients ” have been 
expelled from the country and shipped 
to Cartagena at the republic’s expense. 
It was announced on the gth that our 
Government had decided to forbid and 
prevent the embarking of Colombian 
troops at Buena Ventura or any other 
port for the Isthmus, and that our war 
ships would enforce this decision, 
which indicated a policy believed to be 
“in the interest of the general good.” 
On the following day this decision was 
modified, because it authorized an act 
of war. The “ Boston” was directed 
to go to the vicinity of Buena Ventura 
and to give warning to any troops that 
might embark there that they would 
not be permitted to land on the Isth- 
mus.—The protest submitted to our 
Government in behalf of Colombia was 
made by Minister Herran, on his own 
responsibility. He had had no com- 
munication with the Bogota Govern- 
ment. On the roth President Mar- 
roquin cabled to the Junta that action 
upon the treaty would be taken in Au- 
gust next, and that General Reyes was 
on his way to Panama as a Commis- 
sioner, who would seek to preserve 


The New Republic 
of Panama 


peace and the national honor. At the 
suggestion of M. Bunau-Varilla, the 
Junta replied that he would not be re-- 
ceived or permitted to land unless he 
should be duly accredited to the Re- 
public as an Ambassador. As his mis- 
sion would be in accord-with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s advice to Colombia, our 
Government has decided to extend to 
him the courtesies of a war ship upon 
his arrival. Late reports indicate, how- 
ever, that he has started from Bogota 
with an army to subdue the revolution- 
ists. In response to a message of sym- 
pathy from President Plaza, of Ecu- 
ador, President Marroquin telegraphed 
that Generals Reyes, Caballeros, Os- 
pina and Holguin were marching to 
the Isthmus with a large army. Simi- 
lar dispatches were sent to the Colom- 
bian Minister in Peru. It is said to 
be impossible for an army to reach the 
Isthmus by land, owing to the moun- 
tains, the hostile Indians, and the im- 
penetrable tropical forest. General 
Holguin, at Bogota, asserted last week 
that Colombia would never recognize 
Panama, but would exhaust all her re- 
sources and every drop of blood in put- 
ting down the rebellion. There was a 
riot in Bogota on the 8th, when a mass 
meeting denounced Marroquin’s Gov- 
ernment and demanded that he be de- 
posed. The city is under martial law. 
Four days later the house of the Ameri- 
can Vice-Consul at Barranquilla was 
stoned by a mob. President Marro- 
quin has appealed to all the South 
American countries, denouncing the 
revolution and asking them to co-oper- 
ate with him in reclaiming the Isthmus. 
The report that President Castro 
would take advantage of the situation 
to obtain revenge for Colombia’s sup- 
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port of Venezuelan revolutionists has 
not been confirmed. Our Government 
does not intend to send troops to the 
Isthmus. The crews and marines on 
board the vessels at or near Isthmian 
ports number nearly 5,000 men.—De- 
layed dispatches from Bogota, dated 
the 1oth, say that Generals Reyes, Hol- 
guin and Ospina started on that day 
for Panama, not at the head of an army 
bent upon suppressing the Isthmian 
traitors and revolutionists—as Presi- 
dent Marroquin said in his message to 
the President of Ecuador—but on a 
diplomatic mission, with full power to 
offer a satisfactory treaty and any 
other concessions that would induce 
Panama to enter the Colombian fold 
again. 
st 

By the action of Mr. 
Hitt, in the House on the 
gth, the purpose of the 
Democrats to question the Administra- 
tion concerning Panama appears to have 
been forestalled. Mr. Hitt introduced a 
resolution requesting the President to 
send to Congress, if not incompatible 
with public interests, all correspondence 
and other official documents dealing with 
the Panama revolt. A similar resolution 
has been introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Cullom. At the end of the week there 
had been no speeches in Congress on the 
subject, altho Mr. Livernash, of Cali- 
fornia, had tried in vain to make one. 
The attitude of the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate has not been defined, but it is ex- 
pected that they, or a majority of them, 
will oppose the ratification of a new 
treaty and will insist that the Spooner 
Act requires the President to take up the 
Nicaragua project. Mr. Hanna will be 
made chairman of the Canal Committee, 
displacing Mr. Morgan. It is under- 
stood to be the opinion of the President 
that no further legislation is needed to 
authorize him to negotiate a canal treaty 
with Panama. Work upon such a treaty 
will be begun this week. It is said that 
the canal strip will be ten miles wide, in- 
stead of six, and that Panama will give 
the United States a perpetual lease of it. 
Some say that the treaty of 1846 is suffi- 
cient warrant for the establishment of a 
protectorate over Panama. The negotia- 
tions will be facilitated by the presence 
on the Isthmus of Rear-Admiral John G. 


Attitude of our 
Government 
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Walker, chairman of the Canal Commis- 
sion, who started for Colon a few days 
ago on the “ Mayflower,” with Rear- 
Admiral Coghlan.—There were given to 
the press, at the White House last week, 
passages of the forthcoming message of 
the President as they were written two or 
three weeks ago, before the revolt. In 
these passagés the President spoke of the 
rejection of the treaty at Bogota, and said 
that our Government, “in accordance 
with our settled policy of behaving with 
scrupulous fairness and generosity toward 
our weaker sister Republics on the 
south,” had sought to proceed by treaty, 
altho “it has sometimes been questioned 
whether a treaty was necessary, high au- 
thorities on international law holding 
that a canal can be dug as an incident to 
exercising the power to prevent the ob- 
struction of traffic across the Isthmus.” 
We were warranted in saying that the 
canal must not be dug by any foreign 
Government or any private company. It 
was time, he thought, to declare that the 
beginning of the canal must not be much 
longer delayed. This nation would not 
permit any body of men permanently to 
obstruct one of the great world highways 
of traffic, and the refusal to permit the 
building of the canal amounted to such 
obstruction. He continued: 

“Tt seems evident that in a matter such as 
this we should finally decide which is the best 
route, and if the advantages of this route over 
any other possible route are sufficiently marked 
we should then give notice that we can no lon- 
ger submit to trifling or insincere dealing on 
the part of those whom the accident of position 
has placed in temporary control of the ground 
through which the route must pass; that if they 
will come to an agreement with us in straight- 
forward fashion we shall in return act not only 
with justice, but with generosity; and that if 
they fail to come to such agreement with us we 
must forthwith take the matter into our own 
hands.” 


This is what the message would have 
said if the revolt had not taken place.— 
Owing to the assertion of the Colombian 
Consul-General at New York that the 
Colombians were clamoring for a Ger- 
man protectorate and urging their Gov- 
ernment to offer land in return for such 
protection, Chancellor Von Biilow and 
other authorities at Berlin have emphat- 
ically said that no such proposition would 
be entertained and that Germany follows 
with sympathy the efforts of the United 
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States to establish order on the Isthmus. 
She has already recognized the de facto 
Government of Panama.—President 
Marroquin on the 16th cabled to the 
President of the United States Senate 
a protest against the hasty recognition 
of “a barracks coup” in Panama, ex- 
pressing a hope that the Senate and the 
people of this country would admit 
their obligation to assist Colombia in 
maintaining the integrity of her terri- 
tory and-.repressing the insurrection. 
“In thus demanding justice,” said he, 
“ Colombia appeals to the dignity and 
honor of the American Senate and peo- 
ple.” At the same time, the Colom- 
bian authorities cabled from Bogota to 
London for publication a long message 
purporting to give the substance of a 
protest addressed to our Government 
by President Marroquin, who is said to 
have asserted that our Government is 
responsible for the secession of Panama 
because it fomented the separatist 
spirit, hastily acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the revolutionists, and pre- 
vented Colombia from suppressing the 
rebellion. He desires this protest to be 
known throughout the world. 


5 


At the opening of the 
extraordinary session 
of Congress, on the 
oth inst., the desks, and even the chairs, 
of many members were covered with 
flowers given by their admiring friends. 
Owing to Senator Hanna’s recent victory 
in Ohio, the floral offerings in his honor 
were noticeable for their profusion and 
beauty. Some of those who approved 
Representative Baker’s rejection of a 
railroad pass had placed at his desk a 
floral railway locomotive six feet long. 
The closing of the restaurant bars (ow- 
ing to the prohibitory legislation of the 
last session) did not escape the attention 
of members. Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, 
was elected Speaker, receiving 198 votes 
to 166 for his Democratic opponent, Mr. 
Williams, of Mississippi. In appointing 
the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
Cannon retained the old members who 
had been re-elected, adding five to fill 
vacancies. Mr. Williams leads the mi- 
nority, taking the place of Mr. Richard- 


Cuban Reciprocity 
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son, who voluntarily retired—In his 
message concerning the Cuban treaty the 
President repeated the arguments with 
which the country is familiar, saying that 
the proposed legislation was demanded 
“not only by our interest but by our 
honor,” and reminding Congress of the 
restrictions of the Platt Amendment and 
the granting of naval stations. ‘“ Cuba,” 
said he, “is loyally observing her obliga- 
tions to us, and she is entitled to like 
treatment-by us.” He pointed out that 
the treaty would harm no American in- 
dustry, but would benefit many industries 
by enlarging: our export trade. It was 
also for our interest “from the broad 
standpoint of international policy,” and 
was “ desirable as a guaranty of our good 
faith ” to the young republic. “ We must 
help Cuba onward and upward, and in 
helping her we shall help ourselves. A 
failure to enact the needed legislation 
would come perilously near a repudiation 
of the pledged faith of the nation.”—A 
bill to make the treaty effective was re- 
ported on the 13th from the Ways and 
Means Committee by a vote of 14 to 2. 
It contains a proviso that the passage of 
it “shall not be construed as an admis- 
sion on the part of the House that cus- 
toms duties can be changed otherwise 
than by an Act of Congress originating . 
in the House.” Ample protection, the 
committee says, will remain for sugar and 
tobacco. It is expected that a vote will 
be taken in the House on the 19th— 
Even the labors of the Protective Tariff 
League have not prevented a marked loss 
of strength on the “insurgent ” side. At 
the beginning of the week it was ex- 
pected that nearly all of the Republicans 
would vote for a rule excluding all 
amendments, and that the bill would go 
to the Senate without the amendment, 
concerning the sugar differential, that 
was fatal in the preceding Congress. The 
House Democrats will oppose this rule, 
and will strive to amend by removing the 
differential and by excluding the clause 
which forbids for five years a reduction 
of the Dingley duty on sugar by treaty 
with any other country. But they have 
voted in caucus (95 to 15) to support the 
bill, even if they shall fail to amend it. 
In the Senate, however, there will be a 
prolonged tariff debate that may defer 
final action until the regular session. 
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Inquiries made _ in 
Washington by a New 
York newspaper that 
has called for the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland have drawn from a large ma- 
jority of the Southern Democratic 
Senators or Representatives who have 
replied, the opinion that his nomina- 
tion would be sharply disapproved in 
that part of the country, some even 
saying that not one-tenth of the party 
would vote for him. In the South the 
drift is toward Judge Parker or Sen- 
ator Gorman. Mr. Murphy, the Tam- 
many leader in New York, who some 
time ago favored the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland, is now said to prefer Judge 
Parker.—The President has urged 
Senator Hanna to retain the chairman- 
ship of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and conduct the campaign of 
1904. A final decision has not been 
reached by the Senator.—At the White 
House there has been authorized a de- 
nial of the report that the President re- 
quested the Pope to appoint an Ameri- 
can cardinal, or that he asked that a 
cardinal be sent to attend the St. Louis 
Fair, or that any relative of his has vis- 
ited the Vatican as his representative. 
—Action upon the nomination of Brig- 
‘ adier General Leonard Wood to be a 
Major-General has been deferred by 
the Senate Military Committee until 
changes against him shall have been 
heard. The opposition is led by Mr. 
Teller, who is said to have the support 
of Mr. Hanna, as the friend of Major 
Estes G. Rathbone, formerly Director 
of Posts in Cuba, who was prosecuted 
and convicted with Neely. Mr. Teller 
thinks that General Wood ought not to 
have been “ jumped” over the heads 
of several hundred officers who were 
his seniors in the service. Major Rath- 
bone asserts in his charges that Gen- 
eral Wood granted or confirmed, just 
before the end of the military occupa- 
tion of Cuba, a valuable concession to 
the company controlling the game of 
Jai Alai in Havana, thus giving the 
company vested rights for ten years; 
and that after this action was taken he 
accepted from the company a silver 
service worth $5,000, and pearl jewelry 
valued at $3,000, having caused the 
same to be admitted at the port of 
Havana free of customs duties. The 
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game of Jai Alai, as played on the com- 
pany’s property, is accompanied by 
much betting.—Many petitions against 
the admission of the Mormon Senator, 
Mr. Smoot, have been received by the 
Senate. The Salt Lake Ministerial As- 
sociation asserts that polygamy is 
openly practiced by the President of 
the Mormon Church and several of the 
Apostles, and that this practice has the 
approval of Mr. Smoot. Senator Hoar 
recently said in the Senate that the 
question concerning the Senator from 
Utah was purely a judicial one, and 
that the petitions were as much out of 
place as similar appeals would be if ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Court concern- 
ing a pending case. Mr. Dubois and 


others opposed this view of the matter. 
& 


The War Department has 
reason to expect that a final 
settlement of the question of 
the friars’ lands will be made before the 
departure of Governor Taft for this coun- 
try, on December 23d. Owing to pres- 
sure from Rome, the price demanded by 
the religious orders, which was at one 
time $14,000,000, has been so reduced 
that the Insular Government now hopes 
to obtain the property for about $6,000,- 
ooo.—An impressive demonstration in 
favor of the appointment of A. W. Fer- 
gusson, now executive secretary of the 
Commission, to the vacancy that will be 
caused by the transfer of Governor Taft 
to Washington, has been made in Manila 
by 3,000 Americans, Filipinos and for- 
eigners, representing factions not hereto- 
fore in agreement. Telegrams in favor 
of Mr. Fergusson have been received 
from 21 provincial boards and 9 con- 
ventions of municipalities—The anti- 
slavery law enacted by the Legislative 
Council of Moro Province has been ap- 
proved by the Commission. It prohibits 
slave-hunting and provides for the con- 
fiscation of all vessels engaged in the 
slave traffic. In Mindanao, the Moros of 
Lake Lanao have resumed hostilities and 
killed three soldiers of the Twenty- 
eighth Infantry. In Jolo, Captain Rum- 
brough’s battery of artillery has been at- 
tacked by the natives, who have fortified 
their position. General Wood reports 
that “ the issue has been raised and must 
be dealt with promptly.”—From the 
Agricultural Association of Panay and 


In the 
Philippines 
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14,000 tobacco workmen of Luzon mes- 
sages have been sent to Washington ask- 
ing for the removal of all the tariff du- 
ties on Philippine products. Senator 
Lodge has introduced a bill repealing all 
of these duties, except those upon sugar 
and tobacco, which he would fix at 50 
per cent. of the Dingley rates.—At Iloilo 
several followers of “ Bishop” Aglipay 
have returned to the Roman Catholic 
Church.. This is regarded as a severe 
blow to his organization, which was in a 
flourishing , condition there——General 
Allen, Chief of Constabulary, argues in 
his report that the number of troops in 
the islands (now 18,000, at 70 posts) 
should not be reduced, because they are 
needed for the restraint of intriguing 
Filipinos in remote districts, who are 
sometimes able (as was “ Pope” Rios, in 
Tayabas) to cause fanatical uprisings 
and local insurrections. Rios claimed to 
be an inspired prophet. He organized 


municipal governments, had a staff of 25 
Major-Generals and 50 Brigadiers, levied 
taxes, and led his deluded followers to 
believe that he would soon be King. The 
Philippines, General Allen adds, are the 


natural base for troops that may be 
needed in the Orient—The Japanese 
Minister at Washington has received 
from his Government an official state- 
ment as to General McArthur’s report 
concerning the negotiations alleged to 
have taken place between the insurgent 
commander, Trias, and the Japanese Con- 
sul at Manila. By our Government the 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the Emperor, who caused an inquiry to 
be made in January, 1901. Consul Hojo 
said that during a pleasure trip in Cavite 
he met Trias, who asked if Japan would 
supply the insurgents with arms in return 
for coaling stations and railroad fran- 
chises. He replied that Japan could 
neither give any aid nor consider such 
a proposition, and he advised Trias to 
submit to the authority of the United 
States. Altho nothing to the discredit 
of Hojo was disclosed by the investiga- 
tion, the Japanese Government deemed it 
expedient to transfer him to another post. 
Fd 
In his annual report, the 
Governor of Porto Rico says 
that the situation is one of 
hope. Proof of progress is to be seen, 
and of a strong current in favor of 
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Americanism, notably in the establish- 
ment of free schools, the adoption of 
American codes, free elections, and uni- 
form tax laws, and the use of the writ of 
habeas corpus. At last accounts 70,000 
children were attending the 1,014 schools, 
in support of which the year’s expendi- 
ture was $547,000. An encouraging 
growth of commerce is shown in the in- 
crease of exports from $12,309,000 to 
$14,866,000; and for the first time the 
balance of trade is in favor of the island, 
the excess of exports having been $687,- 
ooo. “ Law, order and peace,” says the 
Governor, “ have been successfully main- 
tained, with no aid whatsoever other than 
the regular constabulary of the island, 
which is a body of native born men.” He 
recommends that corporations be permit- 
ted to own 5,000 acres of land, instead of 
only 500.—The postmaster of San Juan, 
now in Washington, takes a less favor- 
dble view, complaining that Americans 
interested in business on the island do not - 
reside and spend their money there. The 
owners of sugar plantations, he says, get 
rid of their incomes in the States or in 
Spain. He hopes the erection of large 
hotels will make the island a popular win- 
ter resort—The Cuban Congress has 
voted $50,000 to Gen. Maximo Gomez, as 
a testimonial of gratitude to the old com- 
mander of the revolutionary army, who 
is said to be in straitened circumstances. 
President Palma recommends that $1,- 
500,000 a year be spent in making roads. 
& 
The Venezuelan Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal adjourned 
last Friday, after having 
set during the week and heard all the 
oral arguments from the Allied Powers 
and the Peace Powers. The court noti- 
fied those interested that the complete 
statements of claims might be depos- 
ited with the Secretary-General up to 
December 15th, inclusive, and after 
that the court would notify them when 
it was ready to render its decision. 
Judge Penfield, in closing for the 
United States, maintained that the 
Allies, in the protocol of February 
13th, abandoned all their claims for 
privileged treatment, but whether the 
court’s decision was favorable to this 
country or not, the United States 
would remain faithful to the cause of 
arbitration. Sir Robert Finlay thanked 
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the court in behalf of the Allied na- 
tions and the President, M. Mauravieff, 
expressed his thanks to the counsel for 
their assistance, and assured them that 
they could depend on the court’s best 
efforts to find a verdict in accordance 
with the laws of equity. The counter- 
pleas of the original briefs that were 
handed in to the court have now reached 
this country, and show that the argu- 
ments of the Allies are merely an elab- 
oration of their contention that Vene- 
zuela was only compelled to pay her 
debts by the show of force; and that, 
therefore, the Powers that were cofn- 
pelled to go to the expense of bringing 
pressure to bear should have preferen- 
tial treatment. Germany made the ad- 
ditional plea that the hostile acts of 
the Allied Powers benefited the Peace 
Powers. To this Mr. Bowen replied: 


“Tf the Peace Powers had taken sides, some 
with the Allied Powers and others with Vene- 
zuela in order to protect their interests political 
and commercial, the war would have been in- 
finitely more extensive than it was. To avoid 
such a general war as that, the Allied Powers 
would, without doubt, have been more than 
willing to abandon their claim to preferential 
payment.” 


In Italy’s brief there also occurs this 
statement: 


“Tt is also necessary to remember that Mr. 
Bowen was the diplomatic representative of the 
United States at Caracas, and that he is an 
American citizen.” 


To which Mr. Bowen rejoins: 


“Just what Italy means by this final note of 
warning, it is difficult to imagine. Perhaps it 
refers to the fact that when the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the Allied Powers left Cara- 
cas, he was called upon to take charge of the 
interests of the Allied Powers in Venezuela and 
to protect their subjects there. If he could per- 
form those duties for the Allied Powers, cer- 
tainly he could represent Venezuela in the set- 
tlement of her troubles also. At all events, he 
is not unwilling to be remembered as the diplo- 
matic representative of the United States at 
Caracas and as an American citizen.” 


The majority of the claims of the va- 
rious Powers have now been: adjudi- 
cated by the Mixed Commissions sit- 
ting in Caracas, and in almost every 
case the claims amounted to a sum 
vastly greater than what was finally 
awarded... They are as follows: 
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To France, $540,000, as against a claim of 
$2,600,000. 

To Germany, $384,000, as against a claim of 
$1,200,000. 

To Great Britain, $120,000, as against a claim 
of $225,000. 

To Spain, $380,000, as against a claim of 
$2,500,000. 

To United States, $513,000, as against a claim 
.0f $15,390,000. 


The revolution in Santo 
Domingo seems to be all 
but completely victorious. Ex-President 
Jimines has left Porto Rico and is re- 
ported about to land on Santo Domingo 
shores, where he has already been pro- 
claimed President. The capital city of 
San Domingo has been captured by the 
insuregents, altho there is still consider- 
able desultory fighting about the suburbs. 
The insurgent gunboat “ President ” has 
shelled one or two towns at only a three- 
hours’ notice, and on one occasion has 
intercepted an American blockade-run- 
ner, which was afterward escorted out of 
port by the “ Baltimore.” Minister Pow- 
ell has, as yet, refused to recognize the 
insurgent government, but what his sub- 
sequent course will be is not known. This 
action of the Minister has caused an in- 
tense outburst of indignation against the 
United States. Already two German 
men-of-war have arrived, and, naturally, 
business and commerce are at a standstill. 


& 


It is now known that only 
the Empress and Chancel- 
lor von Bilow were in- 
formed that an operation was to be per- 
formed on the Emperor. The physicians, 
however, have been aware for some time 
that it would be necessary to operate on 
his throat, and Dr. Schmidt had made an 
examination of the larynx two months 
ago with this intention. An article in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, presumably writ- 
ten by Dr. Schmidt himself, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the operation: 


Santo Domingo 


The German 
Emperor 


“The polypus had no stem, as usually is the 
case, but spread itself on the edge of the left 
vocal chord. For this reason the operation was 
more complicated than with an ordinary vocal- 
chord polypus, inasmuch as it required cutting 
around in order to make a stem. 

“Cocaine took effect on the patient excel- 
lently, so that Dr. Schmidt could use a laryn- 
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geal knife with precision and separate the polv- 
pus from the adjacent tissue, with the excep- 
tion of a slight ligament. He then inserted a 
laryngeal forceps and extracted the whole poly- 
pus at the first effort. The Emperor made no 
disturbing motion. The bleeding was some- 
what profuse, but it did not require special 
treatment to check. As the entire left vocal 
chord was inflamed and reddish before the oper- 
ation, it will take considerable time to restore 
the normal condition. Such an affection of the 
chord is nothing unusual. It is no sign of a 
more serious disease.” 

The Emperor is doing well and transacts 
a certain amount of business. He is en- 
joined not to talk above a whisper, and 
the impetuosity of his nature renders 
such an injunction extremely irksome to 
him. While consulting with his advisers 
he frequently throws away the tablets on 
which he writes questions and answers 
and begins to talk. All the physicians 
connected with the case state most em- 
phatically that the growth was benignafit 
and that there is no reason for alarm. 
The editorials in the leading medical 
journals accept these statements as trust- 
worthy, but still point out the unexpected 
turn to the Emperor Frederick’s case. It 
is probable that Emperor William will 
not be permitted to speak so commonly 


in public, as the disease arose from 
straining the vocal chords. 


& 


The Board of Agri- 
culture has issued the 
annual tables showing 
the acreage under crops and grass, as 
well as the number of domestic animals 
classed as live stock, in each county of 
Great Britain. These new records sup- 
plement the preliminary tables published 
in August and September. Accompany- 
ing the present tables are interesting 
memorandums touching on the changes 
that have taken place in Great Britain 
this year as compared with last. A dis- 
tinct feature of the returns now made 
available lies in the fact that announce- 
ment is made for the first time of the 
acreages of crops and the number of 
stock in 1903 in the United Kingdom as 
a whole, including the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands. The acreage of 
corn crops, wheat, barley, etc., shows a 
diminution of 124,182 acres, and this 
year’s area, returned at 8,392,863 acres, is 
the lowest on record. As recently as 
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1894 the extent of land under corn crops 
was a million acres more, and if the 
records of the year 1869 are examined it 
will be found that there were then up- 
ward of 12 million acres carrying corn 
crops in the United Kingdom. The pres- 
ent year’s area is shown to be 4,256,999 
acres of oats, 2,021,771 acres of barley, 
1,621,039 acres of wheat, 241,929 acres 
of beans, 181,928 acres of peas and 69,- 
197 acres of rye. This year’s extent of 
green crops comprises 1,898,862 acres of 
turnips and swedes, 1,195,879 acres of 
potatoes, 478,386 acres of mangel, 231,- 
717 acres of cabbage, 147,949 acres of 
retches or tares, and 193,934 acres of 
other crops, including carrots, parsnips 
and the like. The extent of land occupied 
by clover, sainfoin and grasses under 
rotation occupies. a position about inter- 
mediate between that of corn crops and 
that of green crops. All the acreage, 
however, shows a falling off. Small 
fruits are the only things that show any 
increase in acreage. Fifty-eight thousand 
one hundred and seventy-three acres are 
added to the extent of bare fallow, and 
this year’s record of 356,705 is the largest 
since 1898. Horses, cattle and pigs show 
a large increase in point of number this 
year over last year. There is a decrease 
of 397,916 in the number of sheep. 
& 


From all accounts it ap- 
pears that the circles of 
peasants who meet to 
discuss political matters, often in a thor- 
oughly revolutionary spirit, constantly 
increase. Incendiarism is also increasing, 
and the authorities strive to lay the blame 
of these barbarous acts on the political 
clubs. Recently nine peasants were 
tried at Petrovsk on charges of in- 
cendiarism.—While the Czar was re- 
cently at Darmstadt (where he had the 
memorable conversation with M. de 
Witte), a committee of exiled Finns 
sought an audience with him, but were 
refused. He did, nevertheless, accept a 
written memorial, the text of which has 
just reached this country. In this memo- 
rial the committee assert that his Majes- 
ty’s consent to the anti-Finnish measures 
of the Russian Government was secured 
by Minister von Plehve’s false interpre- 
tation of the laws and distortion of the 
facts. They declare that the measures 
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adopted in the past five years have under- 
mined the independence and impartiality 
of the courts, substituting therefor the 
arbitrary will of the Governor. State 
officials act at the behest of the Governor 
and do not hold office in accordance with 
their services to the state, the old right 
of prosecuting officials for infringement 
of the law being abolished. Another evil 
is that offices have been given to Rus- 
sians who are ignorant of the laws and 
civil conditions of the country. The 
military law, which was sanctioned by 
the Czar’s grandfather, with the assur- 
ance that it should remain in force until 
constitutionally abolished, has been re- 
moved by a one-sided Government de- 
cree, so that now Finnish young men are 
forced to serve in Russian regiments. 
All rights guaranteed by Alexander I 
and reiterated by his successors have now 
been disregarded in order to make room 
for autocratic government. The Gov- 
ernor has carried his dictatorial power to 
the greatest extreme, outlawing peaceful 
citizens who refuse obedience to uncon- 
stitutional acts and pursuing them as 
criminals, subjecting citizens to a shame- 
ful system of espionage, searching their 
houses, and creating a condition similar 
to that which obtains when a hostile army 
invades a country. The system, the 
memorialists assert, has promoted a de- 
gree of corruption such as was never 
known before. It is not often that such 
plain speaking reaches the Czar’s ears, 
and his visit to Darmstadt must have 
been a season of enlightenment for him. 
Another result of his visit abroad is a 
confirmation of Foreign Minister Lams- 
dorff’s more peaceful policy. Admiral 
Alexieff, the Viceroy of the Far East, 
was exercising an independent course in 
Manchuria without regard for the For- 
eign Office and causing Count Lamsdorff 
no little embarrassment. What the Czar 
heard during the trip coincided precisely 
with the Count Lamsdorff’s counsels. It 
is known that the Czar sent a telegram 
to Admiral Alexieff ordering that there 
should be no war. The real struggle over 
the Manchuria question will come early 
next month at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Extreme Orient, when Ad- 
miral Alexieff will be present to give his 
views in person. Meanwhile the war 
peril grows daily less. 
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Pope Pius X held his 
first Secret Consistory 
on November goth. His 
appearance before the College of Car- 
dinals in the Hall of the Consistory 
was striking, clad as he. was in the 
full pontifical robes which are used 
only at the first Secret Consistory in each 
Pontificate. In addressing the Cardinals, 
the Pope spoke first of his unwillingness 
to assume the office, and of his hopes that 
he might succeed in the arduous duties. 
“ For truth’s sake,” he said, “ it is neces- 
sary that in governing the Church the 
Pontiff should appear to be free, and not 
the subject of any Power. But this is not 
the case, and that is what we lament as 
being a grave injury to the Church.” He 
asserted that the Pope, in his office, could 
not separate the Faith from politics; 
therefore, as he was the sovereign ruler 
of the most perfect society instituted 
among men, he must wish that peaceful 
relations should exist between himself 
and the princes of the world. After his 
address he made the appointment of two 
Cardinals, Monsignor Merry del Val, the 
Papal Secretary of Staté, and Monsignor 
Callegari, Archbishop of Padua. These 
appointments were confirmed by the Car- 
dinals by raising their caps. The first 
Public Consistory was held three days 
later, when five Cardinals, including 
Merry del Val, received their red hats. 
The city of Rome was ina state of some 
little excitement over the event, and early 
in the morning all the thoroughfares 
leading to the Vatican were crowded with 
people and carriages. The ceremonies 
began at 10:30, and are described as be- 
ing magnificent in appearance. ‘The 
Pope, clothed in full pontifical robes and 
miter, with the immense emerald ring on 
his finger, was born in the sedia gesta- 
toria by eight scarlet-clad men, and im- 
pressed the audience by the dignity of his 
mien. After the Pontiff took his seat on 
the throne at the end of the Hall, the new 
Cardinals were introduced to him by the 
Master of Ceremonies, and knelt, one by 
one, while a Cardinal’s hat was held over 
their heads. After the salute to the Pope 
and to the other Cardinals, they took 
their places among their brothers, and 
the Pope, having bestowed the Papal 
benediction, withdrew amid loud ac- 
clamations. 
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The Literary Production of the World 
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UCH of the most wearing work 
accomplished in the world is 
dedicated to the gathering, 

weighing, comparing and authenticating 
of statistics. In this busy, hustling age 
the men that are to the fore in shaping 
the progress of the world must depend 
more and more upon others for the facts, 
figures, accurate information and formu- 
-lated deductions upon which they build 
the plans, inventions, discoveries and for- 
tunes at which the world wonders. 

At fabulous expense and with keenest 
ingenuity the statistics relating to the 
material productions of the discovered 
lands of the earth have been compiled by 
conscientious, undaunted enthusiasts, 
many of whom have sacrificed their lives 
to verify a theory or demonstrate a fact. 

And what becomes of these statistics, 


to which so much mental and physical 
force is devoted? 

First and foremost they are put into 
print in books, newspapers or magazines 
and thus become an integral part of the 
literary production of the world, for sta- 
tistics to-day are not merely rows of fig- 


ures, but mines of 
which are drawn much of the mental 
light and moral purpose of humanity. 

Since, then, it is printed matter that 
preserves to our use all the fruits of the 
mental and physical progress of the 
world, it would seem of interest to get a 
true perspective, founded on statistics, of 
the mental productions of the civilized 
world as they appear in the literary out- 
put of the various countries. 

Current thought and estimate on this 
subject are of the vaguest. Every one 
knows that literary production of recent 
years has grown to proportions almost 
too vast to be computed; but very few 
people have an estimate within several 
thousands either way of a year’s publica- 
tions of any one country, not even of 
their own. 

World statistics of publishing that 
have been tried and not found wanting 


information from’ 


are as yet not available. During the cur- 
rent year the official organ of the German 
book trade made an exhaustive study of 
the subject; the official organ of the 
Berne (Copyright) Convention has for 
several years attempted a report of the 
world’s literature, and The Publishers’ 
Weekly, one of the book trade journals 
of the United States, year by year 
gives statistics of American book pro- 
duction and a résumé of the literary 
production of the world. But one and 
all acknowledge that, in default of an in- 
ternational standard of uniform classifi- 
cation, in view of the unsettled questions 
as to the meaning of edition, new edition 
and new issue, and in view of the large 
output of ephemeral publications of which 
some countries make a record and others 
do not, it is not yet possible to compile 
wholly accurate statistics. A study of 
the careful work of these authorities and 
a consideration of their conscientious 
scruples in vouching for the figures 
leaves the conviction that for the average 
reader much very interesting informa- 
tion may be gleaned from the material 
which as yet does not satisfy enthusiastic 
experts. 

It has long been the dream of bibliog- 
raphers to record in one vast bibliography 
all that has thus far been printed in the 
world. The Dresden International Copy- 
right Congress in 1895 held that it was 
of international interest to have a univer- 
sal catalog of scientific, literary and art 
works that have appeared in the whole 
world. This is a plan of real importance, 
but untold obstacles as yet stand in the 
way of its realization. National bibli- 
ographies for each country must first be 
created and maintained. The cost of the 
work required for this purpose and its 
slight appreciation by a very Small con- 
stituency make even these preliminary 
steps toward international bibliography 
very faltering ones. 

The following table shows the yearly 
output as it has been compiled for the. 
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larger countries. Where blanks take the 
place of figures the information gained 
was not in any sense trustworthy. 


News- 

Books papers 

and and peri- 

Year. pamphlets. Year. odicals. 
1902 8,049 
1899 978 
1900 1,000 
1901 6,681 
1900 2,757 
1900 21,000 
1899 1,000 
1902 4,943 
1901 2,958 
1898 980 
1899 956 
1901 320 
1896 350 
1902 1,005 
1896 230 
1900 1,430 
1892 300 
1886 716 
1900 450 
1893 900 
1896 310 
1903 120 


17,895 
12,199 
9,975 
7,833 
7,700 
7,381 
5,000 
2,837 
2,688 
1,739 
1,683 
1,500 


Austro-Hungary.... 
Holland 

Belgium 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Spain and Portugal .1897 
Turkey 

Argentine Republic.1886 


Iceland 
African countries.. 
Australia 


1892 190 
1903 =1,000 
1902 300 
1897 89 
1902 28 
1894 38 
1901 203 
1895 131 
1892 307 
1892 12 
1897 78 
1893 24 


58,794 


Bulgaria 
China 
Ecuador 
Finland 
Greece 
Mexico 


Siberia 
132,376 


It is so difficult to get at the statistics 
of literary production year by year that 
it stands to reason that an estimate of 
the entire literary production of the 
world to the present day can only. be 
relative and largely a matter of expert 
opinion. 

Paul Otlet, the Secretary of the Brus- 
sels International Bibliographic Institute, 
estimates the number of printed books 
since the invention of printing to Janu- 
ary, 1900, at 12,163,000 separate works, 
and the number of periodicals at between 
15 and 18 millions. The Publishers’ 
Weekly in an article on “ The Fallacy of 
Book Statistics ” pointed out how almost 
impossible it is to even gauge the entire 
book production of the earth. And even 
if the figures could be arrived at they 
would give us no accurate picture of the 
mental activity of authors and writers. 
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This must be left to the historian of 
literature. Even if statistics can show 
the number of new editions and new is- 
sues and the number of translations, they 
cannot show the value of the books as 
original works, compilations, imitations, 
etc. 

Peygnot and Otlet have estimated the 
number of books to 1898. For the fol- 
lowing years Otlet adopts 200,000 as a 
yearly average. This seems rather high, 
and the figures of the table, which would 
make 150,000 per year a good average, 
seem more reliable. This would give the 
following schedule: 


1,839,000 
6,500,000 
1,782,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 


12,713,000 


To the year 1904, therefore, upward 
of 12% million of separate works have 
appeared in the world, which figures, 
however, include new editions and trans- 
lations. 

Otlet also estimates that since the in- 
troduction of printing the following per- 
centage of different classifications of 
subject matter has held good: 


Law and Sociology 


* Literature 


Applied Science 

History, Geography 

Theology, Religion, Speculation 
Miscellaneous and Bibliography 
Philology and Languages 
Natural Sciences 

Art . 

Philosophy ... 

As detailed statistics are only available 
for single countries, this must also be 
looked upon as an approximate estimate. 
In point of number of output, Germany 
and German Austria collectively yearly 
lead the world. Then follow France, 
Italy, England, the United States and 
the Netherlands. In speaking of classi- 
fication and comparative mental value of 
publications, Russia and the Oriental 
countries are not taken into present con- 
sideration. 

In creative works England leads the 
world, having by far the largest output 
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of novels, romances and works of, pure 
imagination. In Germany educational 
works, theological works and books for 
the young predominate. The largest 
number of historical works appear in 
France, and Italy leads in religious pub- 
lications. The largest number of books 
published in the United States fall in the 
department of fiction, but works of fic- 
tion are generally duplicated in the Eng- 
lish and American statistics, as novels of 
merit written in the English language al- 
most invariably appear on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

According to Professor Otlet it may 
be roughly estimated that at the present 
rate of publication the average of books 
produced to every million inhabitants 
stands as follows in the most highly civil- 
ized countries of the world: 

I To a aoc seccccoseavcsaine 354 


Belgium 

Italy 

Sweden 
Norway 

Great Britain 
Russia 

United States 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


1 
1 


The book trade throughout the world 
is suffering from overproduction, and 
the quality of the literature produced is 
deteriorating. Almost 80 per cent. of the 
new books are superfluous, as they are 
either of mediocre merit or distinctly 
worthless, and do not in any way add to 
the treasures of literature. In many of 
the departments of literature the bulk of 
the new volumes are only a reshaping, 
condensing or expanding of already ex- 
isting material. 

It seems safe to say that books number 
about two-thirds and newspapers about 
one-third of the entire literary production 
of the world. Of course, in the quantity 
of manufacture the periodicals far out- 
number the book production. As far 
back as 1882 a calculation was made of 
the percentage of periodicals according 
to the languages in which they appeared, 


which resulted as follows: 
Per cent. 
English 
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Professor Otlet made his estimate of 
the average of periodicals to a million 
inhabitants in 1898 as follows: 


United States 
Switzerland 
Belgium 
Holland 
Germany 


Great Britain 
Austria 


The various tables, as already pointed 
out, show that Germany leads the world 
in book production, and that the United 
States leads the world in the production 
of periodical literature. Germany is the 
land of thinkers, the United States the 
land of readers. The vast distances of 
our country and the constant travel that 
has built up the far-reaching interests of 
our commerce have led to the American 
habit of newspaper and magazine read- 
ing. Everybody reads every minute, and 
everybody reads his own paper that em- 
bodies his special views of politics or 
religion, or deals with the subject from 
which he procures his means of support. 
Everything is wanted as soon as it is 
known, and the most valuable contribu- 
tions to knowledge on all subjects gen- 
erally appear first in the periodical lit- 
erature, that has been conceded by many 
publishers to be far more profitable than 
books. 

The vast literary production of the 
world has naturally led to the growth of - 
various manufactures that have made im- 
portant changes in the economic condi- 
tions of many countries. The manufac- 
ture of paper has become an industry of 
enormous importance, as has also the 
manufacture of type and the various in- 
ventions that have taken the place of 
type. The manufacture of books and 
periodicals, their sale and circulation, em- 
ploy great armies of men and women, 
and certainly in material ways the world 
is benefited by its fabulous book produc- 
tion. 

Publishers now seek authors to write 
on order books for which there seems 
to be a probable demand, and there is 
growing danger that the writing as well 
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as the manufacture of books may be- 
come just one of the many means of 
material support. 

All the world takes pride in increase; 
but in the matter of mental production 
quantity does not necessarily make for 
the highest results. The great increase 
in useful, technical and educational lit- 
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erature serves an important temporary 
purpose; but it would be well for the 
civilized world to call a halt on the phe- 
nomenal output of mediocre books that 
can have no lasting influence on the true 
culture of the world, from which must 
come at last the true freedom and uni- 
versal peace. 

New York. 
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Russia and 


Macedonia 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF Rospert CoLLeGe, ConsTaNTINOPLE. TURKEY 


USSIA is the one implacable enemy 
of the Ottoman Empire about 
whose policy in the past, present 


or future there is no doubt. 


time she may pose as the friend and even 
the defender of this Empire, but no one 
is deceived, least of all the Turk. Turkey 
is her prey; she may defend it against 


others, but only that she may consume it 


all herself. Her plan is formulated in 
the testament of Peter the Great. This 
document is apochryphal, but it is a 


faithful statement of the interest and the. 


policy of Russia. Russia does not follow 
this policy because Peter the Great 
recommended it, nor because it is the 
traditional policy of the Asiatic Section, 
the branch of the Government which has 
long controlled the relations of Russia 
and Turkey. This plan represents the 
natural aspirations of the Russian peo- 
ple and the natural growth of the Empire 
toward the open sea. Russian statesmen 
may direct this natural movement, re- 
strain it at one time and press it at an- 
other, but they cannot stop it. Every 
Russian moujitk looks to Constantinople 
as one of the holy cities, the cradle of 
the Orthodox Church. Every Russian 
soldier looks upon a war with Turkey as 
a holy war. There is no country where 
religion occupies a greater place in the 
thoughts of all classes than it does in 
Russia, and the Grand Duke Nicolas 
spoke to the hearts of his soldiers in 1878 
when, in an order of the day, he said: 


“War is declared against Turkey. It is not 


At a given 


for conquest that we march, it is to defend 
our down-trodden and insulted brothers, to 
defend the faith of Christ. Forward! Our 
cause is holy, and God is with us.” 


There is nothing savage or even un- 
christian in this religious sentiment 
which presses the Russian people toward 
Constantinople. The Turkish prisoners 
in Russia during the last war were 
treated so kindly by the people that many 
preferred to remain there after the war. 

The geographical position of Russia 
furnishes as strong a motive, in its way, 
as the religious feeling. Altho St. Peters- 
burgh is the capital of the Empire, it is 
not in the frozen seas of the North that 
we look for the center of the power, the 
wealth and the commerce of Russia. The 
Black Sea is the true center of the Em- 
pire. When it was a Turkish lake Con- 
stantinople naturally went with it, but 
that Turkey should now bar the way to 
the open sea to the most powerful Em- 
pire in Europe is an anomaly which it is 
not easy for any Russian to tolerate. 
From a military point of view the pos- 
session of the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles is of the first importance to Russia 
for defense as well as for aggression. 
All the dreams of panslavism also center 
about Constantinople. As Napoleon said 
at St. Helena: “ Constantinople is made 
to be the center and seat of universal 
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dominion. I do not regret that I gave up 
the empire of half the world rather than 
give that city to Russia.” The great 
Turkish statesman, Fuad Pasha, said in 
his political statement: “ The extension 
of Russia toward the West is the inflex- 
ible law of Russian destiny. If I myself 
were a Russian Minister I would over- 
turn the world to capture Constanti- 
nople.” 

It is the policy of Russia to destroy 
the Ottoman Empire and take Constanti- 
nople, but she is in no hurry about it. 
Since the days of Catherine the Great 
she has learned from experience what ob- 
stacles stand in her way. She is further 
from Constantinople now than she was 
fifty years ago. Then Turkey was her 
next neighbor in Europe; she had but to 
cross her frontier and defeat the Turkish 
armies to march through a friendly 
country all the way to the Bosphorus. 
Now this European road is barred by 
Rumania and Bulgaria, neither of which 
states wishes to see Russia in possession 
of Constantinople. They could not stand 
alone against Russia, but Rumania be- 
longs to the Triple Alliance and would 
be supported by it. Bulgaria might be 
bribed to join Russia after the Russian 
armies had crossed the Danube. In one 
respect Russia is as well off as she was 
before the Crimean War. She has a 
powerful fleet in the Black Sea, but, on 
the other hand, the Turks are much bet- 
ter able to resist any attack upon the 
Bosphorus defenses. Russia is not likely 
to make another advance upon Constanti- 
nople by the old European road unless 
she can secure the active support of Aus- 
tria and make some arrangement with 
either France or England. Since the last 
war she has been the most active de- 
fender of the Turks against foreign ag- 
gression. It was her threat to send her 
fleet to the Dardanelles to aid the Turk 
that prevented an intervention of Eng- 
land in behalf of the Armenians. She 
was hostile to the Greeks in their war 
with Turkey, and she has defended the 
Turks against all European pressure in 
favor of radical reforms. She en- 
tered into a compact with Austria four 
years ago to keep Macedonia quiet, and 
forced the Bulgarian Government to re- 
strain the revolutionary committees 
which were making trouble there. But 
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no one is deceived by this apparent 
friendship for the Turks. She is steadily 
preparing the way for an advance 
through Asia. It was no friendship for 
Turkey which led her to encourage the 
Armenian massacres. It was in her in- 
terest to prevent the establishment of an 
autonomous Armenia on her Asiatic 
frontier, especially if this were to be un- 
der English patronage. In the spring of 
1900 she took a step in advance and 
forced the Sultan to recognize Armenia 
and Eastern Asia Minor as the sphere 
of Russian influence, in which no other 
Power could build railways or make 
other improvements. She encourages 
the Sultan in everything which creates 
trouble in his Empire, excites the hos- 
tility of other Powers or wastes his re- 
sources. She is steadily strengthening 
her fleet in the Black Sea and has built 
railways so that an army can be quickly 
concentrated on the Turkish frontier 
near Erzroom. In this way she is at 
once undermining the power of Turkey 
and preparing the way for her own ad- 
vance when the favorable moment ar- 
rives. 

The policy of Russia in regard to the 
new Christian states is complicated by 
the fact that, while Greece is Orthodox, 
she is not Slavic and is in close relations 
with the Western Powers. The same 
thing is true of Rumania. The object 
of Russia is to bring all these states un- 
der her immediate control, to make them 
feel that they are dependent upon her, 
that they have nothing to hope for so 
long as they do not submit to her dicta- 
tion. Rumania and Greece have other 
ambitions, in conflict with the plans of 
Russia. Bulgaria, Servia and Monte- 
negro are both Orthodox and Slavic, but 
they have no desire to be absorbed in 
Russia. They prefer independence and 
hope to be aggrandized by the spoils of 
Turkey. Up to the present time Russia 
has not been very successful in dealing 
with these states. She has made endless 
blunders through her failure to under- 
stand and accommodate herself to the 
spirit of the people. They fear rather 
than love her. Still it is probable that in 
her next war with Turkey she will be 
able to count upon the support of Bul- 
garia. The action of the other states 
will depend upon the attitude of Austria. 
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If Russia could secure the alliance or 
even the assured neutrality of Austria 
she could do what she pleased with Euro- 
pean Turkey. The present alliance is 
hollow and limited. There is no reason 
to believe that she will ever allow any 
settlement of the Macedonian question 
until she can settle it in her own interest. 
It is the only fund from which she can 
draw to win over Austria or satisfy the 
ambition of the Balkan states when she 
makes her final descent upon Turkey. It 
is doubtful whether she will ever give 
Salonica to Austria except in exchange 
for Constantinople. For several years 
past it has seemed to be her chief desire 
to bring about a reorganization of the 
Orthodox Church in Turkey. Altho the 
Bulgarians are Orthodox, they are held 
by the Church in Turkey to be schismat- 
ics, under excommunication, and there 
has long been a fierce conflict between 
the Greeks and Bulgarians in Macedonia. 
At the bottom it is a political and not a 
religious conflict, the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople seeking to Hellenize the 
Christian population and the Bulgarian 
Exarch seeking to Bulgarianize them. It 
is with this object in view that the head 
of the Bulgarian Church resides in Con- 
stantinople and not in Bulgaria. Now 
Russia seeks to put an end to this con- 
flict, remove the excommunication, send 
the Exarch to Bulgaria, give the Bul- 
garians full representation in Holy 
Synod at Constantinople, and leave the 
people of Macedonia free to elect in each 
place whether they will have their Bish- 
ops and their services Greek or Slavic, 
all to be under the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. This would not only remove a 
scandal from the Orthodox Church in 
Turkey, but it would put an end to the 
Greek, Bulgarian and Servian propa- 
ganda in Macedonia, and relieve Russia 
from one of her principal difficulties in 
Turkey, the difficulty of deciding which 
of the three parties she will support 
against the other two. Her influence 
would replace that of the three states in 
Macedonia. 

It cannot be denied that Russia is 
chiefly responsible for the present state 
of things in that blood-stained province. 
In playing her game she saw fit last vear, 
at the time of the Shipka celebration, to 
make the Bulgarians and Macedonians 
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believe that she was ready to aid them 
in their plans for the relief of Macedonia, 
and the present revolutionary movement 
dates from that time. But no sooner did 
the fighting begin than Russia not only 
permitted but encouraged the Turks to 
crush the movement with an overwhelm- 
ing force. She had no more sympathy 
for Orthodox Slavs than she had seven 
years ago for the heretical Armenians. 
No ties of race or religion count for any- 
thing with the Russian Government 
when her political interests are in play. 
The Christian world looks on with 
amazement, but it is an old story. We 
have seen it acted over and over again in 
Crete, in Greece, in Bulgaria. It is true 
that Russia did free Bulgaria, but one of 
her most distinguished generals told the 
Bulgarians after the war, with brutal 
frankness, that if they thought that Rus- 
sia had expended all this money and sac- 
rificed all these lives from any interest in 
them they were very much mistaken. She 
simply wished to use them to make a 
bridge to Constantinople. So long as 
they did not choose to be made a bridge 
they had nothing to hope from Russia. 
In 1885, when they united Eastern Ri- 
melia to Bulgaria, without the help of 
Russia, she tried to’crush them. She in- 
sisted upon the Sultan sending an army 
into Eastern Ruimelia, and when this 
failed through the determined resistance 
of England, she sent Servia to attack 
Bulgaria, after she supposed that she had 
paralyzed the Bulgarian army by sudden- 
ly withdrawing all the Russian officers 
and leaving it with no officer higher than 
a captain. 

We do not know exactly what the plan 
of Russia is now, but it is easy to see 
what she has gained by encouraging a 
revolution and then allowing the Turks 
to devastate the country. She has forced 
Turkey to make enormous sacrifices to 
put in the field and support an army of 
350,000 men far away from the Russian 
frontier. She has humiliated Bulgaria 
and made all the Balkan states under- 
stand once more that they are helpless 
unless they follow the lead of Russia. 
She has made Europe understand that 
the fate of Macedonia can only be settled 
by Russia. What she will do next is 
probably still a problem in Russia. It 
will be decided by the course of events 


























here and in the Far East. It is the gen- 
eral impression in Constantinople that 
she hopes to have Turkey declare war 
against Bulgaria, as this would give her 
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an excuse for armed intervention, after 
the Bulgarians have been sufficiently 
punished to make them humble servants 


of Russia. 
ConsTANTINOPLE, October 5, 1903. 
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Typographical Effect 


BY THEODORE/[L. DE VINNE 


{Mr. De Vinne, besides being a leader in the improvement of typography, is per- 
baps the best known printer in this country. He has lectured upon the art of printing 
before the Grolier Club, and is the author of several books on various typographical 


themes. 


VERY writer for print wants to be 
read, but not every one uses wise 
methods. Too many are like the 

advertiser who wants screaming type, the 
head of the column and the page oftenest 
read. The reader cannot be trusted to 
give to written words proper distinction 
and emphasis. Plain roman and italic 
types, that have preserved the literature 
of the world for centuries, and that are 
always preferred by authors who have 
something to say and know how to say 
it, are put aside as insufficiently em- 
phatic. 

One hundred years ago or a little more, 
when types of display were not in gen- 
eral use, the coveted emphasis was pro- 
duced by a liberal sprinkling of italic and 
capitals. Every noun (and sometimes 
verbs, participles and adjectives) was 
graced with the larger style of letter. 
Words of imagined significance in the 
text must be in italic; those of superior 
distinction in small capitals; the names 
of magnates in dedications and writings 
of like nature in the largest capitals, with 
spaces between the letters. Print so 
treated was confused and irritating to 
eye and mind. Many years lapsed before 
the author discovered that profuse em- 
phasizing was an insult to the reader’s 
intelligence. It was practically an at- 
tempt to treat him as a child—to cut up 
and pepper his literary food regardless 
of his likes or dislikes. Have we entirely 
outgrown the desire for needless distinc- 
tions? The linotype typesetting ma- 
chine has curbed profligacy with italic, 
but the fencing-off of hackneyed phrases 
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is as common as ever with undisciplined 
writers. 

Types of display, under which name 
may be grouped all bold faced letters 
based on the roman model, came in gen- 
eral use about the year 1820. Old- 
fashioned, printers denounced them as 
monstrosities, but they were not 
squelched by scolding. In commercial 
printing, and even to some extent in good 
book work (as in the index words of 
dictionaries) they proved of real service. 
Soon followed ornamental types in imita- 
tion of the letters of lithographers and 
copperplate printers, and they paved the 
way for type-metal flourishes, curved 
lines, twisted brass rules, panel work, 
medieval decoration and other eccentrici- 
ties intended for startling typographical 
effect. Nor did the accepted form of 
roman letter escape meddling. William 
Morris, as radical in printing as in poli- 
tics, thickened its structural lines until it 
was almost as bold as the antique type 
of job printers, who have ever since 
made use of its clever counterfeit as a 
useful display letter.: It did not entirely 
please him; it was not gothic enough. 
It was to be expected that an admirer of 
the literature of the North over that of 
old Rome would extend that admiration 
to its gothic mannerisms. In this belief 
he made books after medieval models 
that surpassed the work of the early 
printers. His wonderful skill in press- 
work and in other departments of book- 
making was the redeeming feature of his 
uncouth Troy type and eccentricities in 
typesetting. Yet his experiments with 
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type were mischievous. It is not proba- 
ble that the Troy type would have been 
tolerated by the critical reader if it had 
not been printed under his inspection. 
There are many readers who admire his 
skill and audacity, but the discreet book 
publisher does not copy his styles. 

Yet there were amateurs who followed 
in the erroneous belief that the great 
charm of the Kelmscott book was not in 
its intelligent book-making, but in its 
quaint type. From many private presses 
in England and America appeared books 
in other styles of letter and other oddities 
of composition. They did not thrive. 
One or two attained a moderate success ; 
the greater number have been utter fail- 
ures. The reading world is not yet ready 
to accept a substitute for the roman char- 
acter. 

The superficial examination of modern 
printing in quaint types often leads to the 
belief that its legibility is produced by 
bold and black letters. This is an error. 
What is more needed is simplicity of 
form. The reader resents novelties in 
shape. Equally important is a proper re- 
lief of white space about letters. Types 
in a mass are not made more readable 


by thickening their lines and giving them 


bold and black faces. This experiment, 
tried for centuries by many able printers, 
has always been unsuccessful. The in- 
dex word in bold type attracts instant 
attention in a dictionary, because it is in 
strong contrast with the relatively gray 
type that surrounds it; but if an entire 
page or paragraph be set in the bold- 
faced type, the words therein will not be 
more readable. It may not be so read- 
able as a larger size of plain roman type 
on larger body that occupies but little 
more room on the paper. The lines in 
each letter and of each separate line of 
types are too close; they have no relief of 
white; the print seems muddy and con- 
fused. It is this huddling together of 
structural lines that makes all words in 
much pinched or condensed type of small 
size seem obscure. The same condensed 
type on a larger body may not be repel- 
ling, but it is readable only when one 
notes glints of white between the lines. 
The bolder and more compact the lines 
in a type, when those lines come close 
to the edge of the body, the harder it is 
to be read. Advertisers who overcrowd 


the space assigned with many lines of 
bold display, and use leads niggardly, to 
the exclusion of a proper relief of white 
space, nearly destroy the readability they 
seek. 

William Morris gives us a contrary 
teaching. He advises the use of thinner 
spaces between words and the rare use 
of leads between lines. This is good ad-’ 
vice for compositions in black letter, a 
character plainly designed to show hud- 
dling and compression in every letter, but 
it is not at all applicable to roman letter, 
that is just as plainly designed to show 
roundness and openness. There should 
be as much relief of white space above 
and below each letter as there is within 
the lines of that letter. A type with a 
large face on a small body needs leads 
between lines and wider space between 
words. This preference for openness 
and clearness in roman type is almost 
universal. Readers want leaded type 
because it is easy to read; publishers or- 
der it because the book so treated finds 
readier sale. It is not in the power of 
any man, however high his rating as an 
artist, to reverse this judgment. Indeed, 
there is high authority for it. Ruskin 
has wisely said that “the eye is not sad- 
dened by quantity of white, but it is 
saddened, and should be greatly of- 
fended, by quantity of black.” It is to 
this preference for the white letter, as 
roman was once called, that we may at- 
tribute the rejection of black letter as a 
text type. 

Print is most effective when the type 
selected is in one style only, and when 
distinction or display is made with differ- 
ent sizes of that style. In the composi- 
tion of standard books roman type 
serves us adequately for text, headings 
and title-pages. Display letters (italic 
and black letter are but occasional excep- 
tions) are positively forbidden as degrad- 
ing disfigurements. The superior beauty 
and legibility of the roman need no ex- 
planation. That it is not used more free- 
ly by advertisers is due largely to their 
inexperience in ordering combinations of 
incompatible styles, and their mistaken 
policy in denying a free use of leads be- 
tween lines of display. This at least is 
certain: advertisements are not always 
made attractive with huge types and il- 
lustrations. When one advertiser is al- 
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lowed “to get ahead of other fellows ” 
(to use his own phrase) with composi- 
tions that fairly shriek, others will fol- 
low, and the advertising pages will be- 
come a collection of shabby handbills, 
much to the disgust of readers. Yet dis- 
play type will probably have its run in 
newspapers, as capitals and italic had in 
books. The time will come when even 
advertisers will see that over-display in a 
medley of mixed types repels more than 
it attracts. 

Red ink lines can be used to relieve the 
monotony of too much gray print, but 
they should not be used to excess. One 
or two lines of red will brighten a page; 
too many will make that page insipid. 
Rubrication is like pepper and salt to 
food; a little is helpful; too much is 
worse than none at all. In all cases the 
type selected for red ink should have a 
face bold enough to fairly present vivid 
color. The rubrication of a hair line or 
the initial letter of a small capital letter 
is always ineffective. 

A cheaper method of relieving the mo- 
notony of broad expanse of print is in 
the separation of its different parts, as is 
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done in chapters, with broad blanks of 
white space. When the blanks are large, 
making too much bleakness, decorative 
headbands and _tail-pieces may be in- 
serted to advantage. Here again caution 
is needed as to excess. Decorations for 
the purpose may be small and relatively 
plain, but they must be harmonious to 
produce the intended effect. They will 
be most satisfactory when specially en- 
graved for a series by one competent de- 
signer. The type borders in most print- 
ing houses show no relation to one 
another in design, and are consequently 
discordant. 

Newspapers that strive to make print 
attractive use borders about the headings 
of different articles that sometimes span 
two or more columns. For general use 
the article heading inclosed in a border 
of plain lines, followed by a plain initial 
capital letter that truly lines with mated 
text types, will be found of greatest serv- 
ice. The chief fault of modern typog- 
raphy is over-decoration, and it is shown 
most offensively in a jumble of unrelated 
ornaments, in places where ornament is 
not needed. 

New York City. 


Neurotic Symptoms in Recent Fiction 


BY MRS. L. 


HEN we think of the long time 
before us in which we must 
hold out against the powers and 

principalities of our darkness, sanity is 
the thing most to be desired,—sanity and 
a little dullness. For, after all, it is only 
the dull people who are quite sane. They 
do not know too much and they do not 
feel too much, but they are safe. Their 
wits are not very keen, nor their spiritual 
altitudes very high, but they have an 
ethical quality that insures moral accu- 
racy in the long run. And it is a matter 
for regret that we have not more of them 
in this country. In Great Britain they 
furnish that element of gravity for the 
national life which makes the English- 
man one of the standards of excellence 
in citizenship the world over. He is not 
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distinguished so much for his acumen 
and enterprise as he is for his obstinacy, 
loyalty to what he thinks he knows and 
to what he thinks he owns. Feelings and 
aspirations have not so much to do with 
his point of view; he has attained and 
adopted the commonplace for his heri- 
tage, and has spent several centuries in- 
tegrating and dramatizing it into the 
social, religious and political life of his 
country. His best literature is an ex- 
pression of it. And he never is betrayed 
into the heroic pose except in its de- 
fense. He has an imagination only po- 
tentially, for his self-respect consists in 
sitting upon the lid of it. And if he per- 
sists in this admirable stolidity, there is 
no predicting how long he will last! 
But no such state of affairs exists 
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among us. We are more brilliant than 
sane, more enterprising than provident 
of our nervous energies. The explana- 
tion is simple, of course, but the remedy 
lies in a restraint which does not appear 
to be characteristic of Americans. This 
is a new country, and many a man born 
here feels that he has not “ arrived,” be- 
cause there are more ages before him 
than history behind him. Nationally, he 
is a mere youth, with too much pioneer 
oxygen in his atmosphere. The lack of 
solidity which time alone can give to his 
intellectual, social and political founda- 
tions is disconcerting, and he longs to 
record in deeds more centuries to his 
credit than he deserves. He is deter- 
mined to outdo the rest of the world, and 
he has already accomplished too much 
that is incredible. Thus, we have a ner- 
vous disorder in this country which has 
been mistaken for laudable ambition. 
Really, it is the diathesis of a national 
insanity that may eventually imperil the 
safety of our institutions, and that is al- 
ready proving injurious to those deli- 
cate expressions of art which are the 
pressed flowers of time, the sculptured 
symbols of our civilization that will here- 
after denote our qualities. We are suc- 
ceeding best at those things which are 
accomplished by shrewdness and energy. 
Our sense of proportion is exaggerated 
by too much enthusiasm, and a _ too 
blatant patriotism usurps the place of 
quieter culture. We have a noise of 
progress that has destroyed dearer peace 
and repose. There is less and less place 
among us for the decency and silence of 
mental reservation, and we are reaching 
that stage of malady where we are dis- 
posed to reveal too much that in normal 
life is ignored or hidden, a purely neu- 
rotic symptom, easily recognized as such. 

Now, it is natural that this American 
psychosis should be a feature of current 
fiction, where the undisciplined imagina- 
tion throbs like a fever pulse of the 
times ; and some symptoms of it furnish 
the basis of this article. 

In the first place, it will be observed 
that in novels of this class the neurotic 
condition is generally founded upon the 
sex element. Only a few authors ven- 
ture to include the religious interest in 
this hectic demonstration of human pas- 
sions. As a rule, a sickly yearning for 
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the “ unutterable”’ takes the place of ac- 
tion and healthy aspiration in these 
books. In “The Story of Mary Mc- 
Lane” we have an indecent exposure of 
an erotic temperament. Such types have 
always existed, of course; but the ques- 
tion is by what influence was the intelli- 
gence made to seize upon these secrets of 
a depraved nature and interpret them 
aloud? What is it in American life that 
gives courage for such a performance? 
We have too much enterprise in sensa- 
tions. And in these feverish times we 
have made too free a use of our wits in 
the lower regions of existence, so that we 
are becoming too well informed as to 
what lies in our darkness. Formerly 
there was a simplicity in vice, an object- 
ivity that evidenced and defined it, but 
this extension of mind into the nervous 
centers of passion has given a neurotic 
genius to its very weakness. It has added 
an accusation to consciousness and dis- 
covered to every reader of fiction the 
psychic regions of a new kind of crimi- 
nality. 

We expect to find in the fiction of 
older countries, like France, more or less 
diseased romances of love and life. For 
here the national nerves have long been 
sensitized by sentimental vice, and the 
intelligence corrupted by the study of it. 
The people’s brain-cells are multiplied in 
a fetid atmosphere, and their peculiar 
damnation is the production of such 
writers as Zola, who had a genius for 
obscenity and for depicting all that was 
abnormal or immoral. But in America, 
where the very heart of man is still 
young, where the earth is virgin, and na- 
ture the bravest of all herojnes in the 
conditions she provides, this evil precoc- 
ity in sensation intimates premature se- 
nility,—exactly what might be expected 
from the restless fury of our ambition 
to advance in the scale of things. Our 
epics have never been translated into 
speech, our poetry is by no means equal 
to the snow-capped peaks of the situa- 
tion, our romantic scriptures ought still 
to be in the pastoral stage,—and yet we 
have already a Caliban genius, with 
nerves sufficiently diseased to give an 
emotional interpretation of the mob and 
all that goes with it, free love, anarchy 
and materialism! And not a genius com- 
mensurate with the monstrosity either, 
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but one of the primer kind, peculiar to a 
new country, where the average reader’s 
critical faculties are not developed suf- 
ficiently to demand that these indecencies 
shall be served in excellent literary form, 
as they are in France, where this is a 
vocation as well as an art. “The One 
Woman” is indeed the best illustration 
we have had this year of neurosis in fic- 
tion. It has the fever, the decadence and 
the insanity of that disease. And it is 
apparent to every reader that the author 
rejoices in the symptoms. All his think- 
ing is emotional, and his appeal is not to 
the intelligence, but to the nerves. He is 
the evangelist of sex sensations, and his 
doctrines are founded upon animal in- 
stincts. Hall Caine, another author 
afflicted with literary neurosis, has al- 
ways written under the delusion that he 
had a moral idea to vindicate, and this 
foreign pressure upon his imagination 
accounts for the hysteria in his novels. 
It is a nervous effort to express what 
nerves were never meant to convey. But 
the case is different with Mr. Dixon; he 
has lifted his sense of irresponsibility to 
the hallelujah key. He has the nerve of 
perfect abandonment and the sensation 
of unbridled license. He has the wrong 
sort of “sense of humanity,” and what- 
ever he writes is apocryphal for the rea- 
son that it is founded upon the mob 
fallacies, the social heresies and the sex- 
ual weaknesses of his kind. 

Mr. Dixon is the only novelist of the 
year in whose work the neurotic symp- 
toms approach mania, but there are other 
writers who are more or less afflicted 
with the disorder. Perhaps the stories 
of Alice Brown show the most rapid de- 
velopment of it. Three years ago she 
could tell a tale with refreshing vigor, 
but now her plots are founded upon the 
nervous sickness of her characters. The 
purpose of her genius has changed from 
interpreting that which was strong and 
healthy to what is morbid. Real virtue 
never wrought the nervous distraction in 
any woman that it does in some of the 
longing females depicted in these books. 
And Arthur Stringer’s heroine in “ The 
Silver Poppy ” is too anemic in appear- 
ance, too degraded in sensation. We are 
accustomed to the morally scarlet woman 
in history, Scriptures and fiction, but lit- 
erary neurosis deveiops the type into 
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such a vampire of nervous passion as we 
have never had before. And the natural 
delicacy of Mr. Stringer’s perceptions 
has enabled him to depict such a woman 
with every refinement of details. 

It is impossible to mention all the nov- 
els of the year that have this flaw, but 
they come from every other part of this 
country more than from the South. I do 
not now recall a single example of lit- 
erary neurosis among Southern writers, 
with the exception of “ The One Wom- 
an,” and the scene of that is laid in New 
York. This is accounted for partly by 
the fact that the literary genius of the 
South has no very vital relation to reali- 
ties there. And then we of the South are 
not introspective ; our self-consciousness 
is heroic rather than subjective. Such 
immoralities as we have are actual rather 
than speculative. Besides, as I have al- 
ready intimated, the Southern novelist is 
not so much an interpreter of life as he 
is a romanticist. His nerves are his- 
torical. He is a sort of poetaster of ideal 
human nature conjured forth from his- 
tory and traditions. He declines with 
the grace of a gallant Miinchausen to 
recognize its darker undercurrents. The 
most feverish thing the hero of a South- 
ern novel ever does is to slay his enemy 
with too much ostentation. But not one 
of them is capable of regaling himself 
with a purely nervous and intellectual 
debauch in vicious sensations. In so far 
as he is related to evil he is not a dram- 
atist, but an actor. And so, if he is 
sometimes represented by the admiring 
Southern author as given to “sane 
“gentlemanly” excesses, his. nervous 
centers are sound,—as sound as the cool 
and healthy past from which he invari- 
ably springs. 

And this is not inconsiderable praise 
when we reflect that in the North, East 
and West, wherever wit has been sharp- 
ened most by science, energy quickened 
bycompetitive ambitions, and intelligence 
deepened by study and meditation, we 
find a certain genius for revelation, a 
disposition to expose everything, from 
commercial facts to the nervous naked- 
ness of the secret mind. Sexual pervers- 
ity becomes philosophical and fascinat- 
ing through a neurotic power of 
portrayal. Indeed, our scriptures of life 


are too much concerned with the under- 
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world of passions, and our gospels are 
too much of wickedness,—all of which is 
unfortunate when we remember how 
young we are, and how long we must 
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hold out against the mania and wretched- 
ness of that darkness which is before and 
behind us in prophecy and history. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Observations and Comparisons Abroad 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


[Dr. Washington has just returned from a visit to Europe, and in response to our 
request to send us something suggested by his trip we have received the following. 


—EDITOR.] 


N reading the life of Frederick Doug- 
lass, some years ago, I was especially 
struck by his description of his ex- 

periences on board the steamer during his 
first voyage across the Atlantic. The 
inconveniences to which he was sub- 
jected were most trying. At the present 
time, a colored man crossing the Atlantic 
on any of the vessels of the regular lines 
is treated with as much courtesy as any 
other passenger. The only embarrass- 
ment to which he will likely find himself 
subjected, in case he happens to be an 
individual who appears in all the public 
prints, is that he will be forced to deliver 
one of the addresses in the dining room 
of the cabin when the charity concert is 
held. 

Three things seem lately to have in- 
creased the interest of Europeans in 
everythmg relating to the American 
negro One is the fact that almost with- 
out exception the strong states of Eu- 
rope, by reason of their colonial posses- 
sions, are coming into closer contact with 
the black man in Africa. As Europe is 
just now putting forth special effort to 
produce her own cotton in African col- 
onies, and as the negro in America is the 
main cotton producer, the European has 
additional interest in everything relat- 
ing to the American negro. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion that the negro has 
reached a higher degree of civilization in 
America than in any other part of the 
world; hence the countries of Europe are 
anxious to study the black man in Amer- 
ica with a view to improving conditions 


in their own African possessions, and to 
securing from among the people here ex- 
pert and intelligent cotton growers to go 
into Africa,’ Another cause of increased 
interest on the part of the European 
public in the American negro within the 
last few years is, I regret to say, the num- 
ber of lynchings which have taken place 
in our country. It may not be generally 
known, but few people who have traveled 
in Europe will fail to agree with me when 
I say that practically every lynching that 
occurs in any part of America is reported 
in the European press, and in many cases 
with an exaggeration that causes an 
American to shrink with shame for the 
reputation of his country. The bare 
facts in connection with these lynchings 
are bad enough without the exaggeration. 
It is hard for the Frenchman to under- 
stand, to use his own words, why a coun- 
try that boasts of being “ the land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” suffers 
itself to get a reputation the world wide 
for law breaking and barbarism.\ A third 
cause of interest, strange as it may seem, 
is the introduction of the American negro 
cake-walk! A company of colored people 
made their appearance last winter in a 
place of amusement on one of the fash- 
ionable boulevards, and, it seems, did 
the cake-walk to perfection. It took Paris 
by storm. The performance was literally 
packed day after day with fashionable 
audiences. It was studied by French 
dancing masters, and the average French- 
man got the idea that the cake-walk was 
a new form of dance introduced into the 











aristocratic circles of Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and at Newport, and it is almost 
impossible >» make him understand that 
cake-walking is not universally popular 
in America. After giving this new form 
of dance serious study, the French dan- 
cing masters solemnly declared that it 
could not be introduced successfully in 
the French ball rooms, but, however this 
may be, I saw a pretty good imitation of 
it at a French ball. 

Some very intelligent Frenchmen, 
notably one of the editors of the Figaro, 
have been traveling lately in America. 
The more this class of people see of 
America, the more puzzled they are over 
what is called the Race Problem, and 
they ask some very interesting questions. 
For example, this editor of the Figaro 
asked me why it was that in the District 
of Columbia all races could ride on the 
same seats in the street cars, but in Alex- 
andria, only six miles away, they had to 
occupy separate seats. He also asked me 
why in certain railroad restaurants the 
negro could stand at the counter and 
eat, but would be put out if he sat down 
to eat. For the life of me I could not 
make him understand that to stand up and 
eat was not regarded in some sections 
as a social act, while to sit down was 
so regarded. Then he asked me why 
Chinamen or Indians could ride in a first- 
class car anywhere in America, and ne- 
groes could not. He also asked me why 
negroes could as mechanics build houses 
in Atlanta, the home of Robert Toombs, 
and could not erect houses in Boston, the 
home of Garrison. Then he asked me 
why white men and black men drank 
liquors in the same bar room, but could 
not, in many parts of America, drink the 
communion wine together in the same 
church. The average Frenchman is 
mighty interesting. Color prejudice is 
especially difficult for him to understand 
in the face of the fact that one of their 
greatest literary characters, Alexandre 
Dumas, whose works can be found in 
nearly every private and public library in 
the world, was a colored man. 

When I was in Europe three years ago 
I saw comparatively few colored people. 
During my last trip I saw many more. 
Some are from America, others from the 
West Indies, and still others from Africa. 
The American negro is beginning to 
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travel more and more each year. The 
most numerous class of black people to 
be found in France are from the Republic 
of Haiti; some are in diplomatic posi- 
tions, others are exiles, and still larger 
numbers are in France for education. 
One of the most interesting colored men 
that I met in Europe was a Haitian school 
teacher, who was traveling with a group 
of young Haitian students for the pur- 
pose of education. While I was in Paris 
several delegations of Haitian gentlemen 
called to see me, and I found them highly 
cultured, very intelligent and patriotic 
people. Their conversation related al- 
most solely to some method of finding a 
way to end the frequent revolutions, and 
to develop the natural resources of their 
country. At one time there was a strong 
sentiment against sending youths to 
America for education, but that feeling is 
now disappearing. A short time age the 
National Congress of Haiti voted money 
to pay for the education of a number of 
selected men at Tuskegee Institute, and 
they, together with others who pay their 
own way, are making excellent records. 
The Haitians whom I met in Europe, 
without exception, expressed the belief 
that what is needed in Haiti at the pres- 
ent time is the introduction of a system 
of industrial or technical education, such 
as is in operation in this country. This 
they felt necessary, not for the purpose of 
replacing or excluding the classical train- 
ing obtained in Europe and at their 
homes, but to give vitality to education 
and to connect it with the real needs of 
the country. 

Two truths above others are impressed 
continually upon a colored man traveling 
in Europe. First, that the average 
morality of the negro in any part of 
America compares most favorably with 
that of the same grade of people in any 
section of Europe. My own individual 
opinion, based upon considerable observa- 
tion, leads me to make the statement that 
the moral status of the colored people in 
every part of the United States is higher 
than the average moral status of the Eu- 
ropean peoples. In this connection, sev- 
eral considerations should be constantly 
kept in mind. One is that the social 
distinctions, or spirit of caste, prevents 
the average white man in America from 
seeing and coming into actual contact 
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with the best life among the colored peo- 
ple in America; consequently, many may 
not, for this reason, credit the estimate 
which I place upon the moral condition 
of my race. Another consideration not 
to be overlooked is that, because of his 
physical, industrial and political connec- 
tion with the white people of the United 
States, the American negro is constantly 
being compared with the white civiliza- 
tion of the United States, which, taken 
as a whole, represents the very highest 
degree of civilization now existing. If 
the geographical location of the American 
negro were such as to lead one constantly 
to make comparison between him and the 
products of Latin civilization as found in 
Europe or South America, or of oriental 
civilization as found in China, the negro 
would be judged less harshly than at 
present. 

Lastly, one who has made even a cur- 
sory study of the conditions of the work- 
ing and middle classes of people in. Eu- 
ropean countries cannot refrain from 


constantly asking himself, How do the 
conditions and prospects of these classes 
compare with those of the negro in Amer- 
ica? This is a question much more easily 


asked than answered. In a brief article 
like this one cannot be expected to go 
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into details. So long as the working or 
middle classes remain on the other side 
of the water, I would say that the con- 
dition and prospects of the American 
negro are better than those of the classes 
of Europeans to which I have been re- 
ferring. When those people emigrate to 
America, no one acquainted with the facts 
will question the statement that the newly 
arrived emigrant is given an opportunity 
for growth and general development not 
accorded to the average negro. In fact, 
one of the questions with which the Amer- 
ican traveler is continually beset in Eu- 
rope, is why the very lowest type of 
Italians, for example, can go to the State 
of Louisiana and be given a share in the 
government which is accorded to few of 
the best class of negroes, whose ances- 
tors, together with themselves, have re- 
sided in this country for more than two 
centuries. 

My general conclusion, after observ- 
ing conditions in foreign countries more 
than one, is that with the exercise, on 
the part of the white men and of black 
men, of due patience, forbearance, cour- 
age and perseverance, the difficulties 
which often trouble both races in America 
are not insurmountable. 

TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 
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The World Runs On 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


So many good people find fault with God, 
Tho admitting he’s doing the best he can, 
But still they consider it somewhat odd 
That es doesn’t consult them concerning his 
plan. 
But the sun sinks down and the sun climbs 
back, 
And the world runs round and round its track. 


Or they say God doesn’t precisely steer 
This world in the way they think is best, 
And if he would listen to them, he’d veer 
A hair to the sow’ sou’west by west. 
But the world sails on and it never turns back 
And the Mariner makes never a tack. 


So many good people, 


Or the same folk pray “ O, if thou please, 
Dear God, be a little more circumspect; 
Thou knowest thy worm who is on his knees 
ss not willingly charge thee with ne- 
ect, 
But O if indeed thou knowest all things, 
Why fittest thou not thy worm with wings? 


So many good people are quite inclined 
To favor God with their best advices, 
And consider they’re something more than kind 
In helping him out of critical crises. 
But the world runs on, as it ran before, 
And eternally shall run evermore. 


like you and me, 


Are deeply concerned for the sins of others 
And conceive it their duty that God should be 

Apprised of the lack in erring brothers. 
And the myriad sun-stars seed the skies 
And look at us out of their calm, clear eyes. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. 
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Fitafitas (Native Guard) at Drill 
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Further Progress in American Samoa 
BY COMMANDER E. B, UNDERWOOD, JU, S. N. 


GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA 


T is taken for grant- 
ed that the read- 
ers of THE INDE- 

PENDENT are familiar 
with the articles on 
American Samoa by 
Captains Tilley and 
Sebree, United States 
Navy, both Govern- 
ors of American Sa- 
moa, that have already 
appeared in that pub- 
lication; therefore, I 
shall confine my ac- 
count mainly to what 
has taken place in the 
past year. 

Just before my de- 
parture from Wash- 
ington for these is- 
lands,an acquaintance 
—presumably a hu- 
morist—furnished me 
with the following 
explanation of the 
derivation of the name 
of this Samoan or 
Navigator group: 
“ This group takes its 
name from one Sam 
Owen, an English 
navigator of the buc- 
caneering type, who 
flourished in the 
South Seas something 
over a century ago.” 

History, myth, tra- 


‘Toomata, 


a Member of the Native 


Guard and Son of a High Chief 


dition, legend—none 
of these throw any 
light on “one Sam 
Owen.” 

The name of Navi- 
gator was ‘bestowed 
by the Frenchman, 
Bougainville (1768), 
who thought he de- 
tected in the natives 
unusual skill as navi- 
gators; the name Sa- 
moa is composed of 
two native words, sa 
(sacred) and moa 
(hen), and there is 
a myth to the effect 
that—but this is be- 
side the point. 

The work of the 
Commandant here is 
generally interesting, 
but it often contains 
a good many — not 
anxieties, but annoy- 
ances. I might brief- 
ly note, for instance, 
these cases: The 
Elopement of a Com- 
mon Fellow with a 
Taupou (village 
maid); The Disturb- 
ance Attending the 
Serving out of Kava 
(native drink) to 
Certain Chiefs in 
an Order not in 
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Accord with Established Precedence, and 
The Affair of the Improper Distribution 
of the Edible Parts of the Pig. These 
matters may seem trivial, but the natives 
take them very seriously; in fact, it is 
sometimes difficult to prevent their mak- 
ing such trifles a casus belli. But I find 
that I am digressing, and must stick 
to my text, which is progress in the 
Americanization of Samoa. 

The general conduct of the govern- 


dent has accepted the cession of Tutuila 
by the natives, but nothing further has 
been done. The laws in force at present 
have no backing, other than the signa- 
ture of the Commandant. It thus ap- 
pears that the Commandant not only 
executes the laws, but that he also makes 
them. And this is not all. As he is 
President of the High Court of Tutuila, 
before which come the most important 
cases, he has in his hands a large share 

of the judicial author- 





ity of the islands. It 
is hoped that Con- 











gress, at its next ses- 
sion, will remedy this 
defect by extending to 
this part of our do- 
main such of the laws 
of the United States 
as are applicable to it, 
ie and by providing it 
“~—~~1 with a Chief Justice 
(particularly needful 
in land cases). 
We are behind Ger- 


4 MANU A(TAU 1) 








many in this matter, 
for her share in the 
partition of Samoa 
has been made into a 
German colony, with 
a Governor, a Chief 
Justice and other of- 
ficers, all with defined 














powers. 

One of the greatest 
aia obstacles the Com- 
mandant has to con- 
tend with is the lack 
of a good interpreter. 
Such an official is hard 


TUTUILA 








ment has gone on in the main satisfac- 
torily—after the fashion indicated by 
Captain Sebree in his article. At the 
same time, it is most desirable that Con- 
gress should definitely fix the status of 
these islands and determine the form of 
government to be followed. The laws of 
the United States have not yet been ex- 
tended to our possessions here by either 
Congress or other competent authority 
at home, and the ordinances that have 
been established by the successive Com- 
mandants have received neither the ap- 
proval nor the disapproval of the Navy 
Department. It is true that the Presi- 


to find, and should 
properly be paid out of the revenues of 
the island rather than by the general Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps the island funds will 
eventually be able to afford a first-class 
man, but such is not the case at present. 
The Secretary of Native Affairs has an 
excellent knowledge of the Samoan lan- 
guage, but he is ordinarily so busy in 
other directions that dependence has to 
be placed on a much inferior interpreter. 
In order to show his attainments, 1 
will quote a few of his interpretations 
made in a recent land case: 
“Did you heard me made that re- 
mark?” 
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“Did you intend- 
ing to take up your 
resonance (residence) 
at that place?” 

“Did you know I 
didn’t went there with 
a spear and kill your 
pig? ” 

(Do you not know 
that I went there with 
a spear and killed 
your pig?) 

“Which is best to 
get to the Kingdom 
of God—the Old 
Testimony or the 
New Testimony?” 

(Which is the best 





haps my readers will 
tolerate a few more 
quotations from this 
land case. One native 
put this question to a 
witness: “Did your 
grandfather get this 
land by blood (in- 
heritance) or by the 
strong hand (con- 
quest) ?”’ Another, in 
answer to the question 
“ How long has this 
land been in posses- 
sion of your family?” 
replied, “Since the 
time of the darkness, 
when the devil was 








guide to Heaven — 
the Old Testament or 
the New Testament?) 

“ During the time of your life you have 
enough sense to have a long memory, do 
you remember anything to happen?” 

(Since you have been able to remem- 
ber, what important events have hap- 
pened ?) 

This last was intended as a test of 
memory. 

I have digressed so much that per- 


“Native Woman in Front of Samoan House 


in the island among 
the people.” By this 
he meant, since be- 
fore the advent of the missionaries 
(1833). Another, when asked what time 
a certain event had taken place, replied 
that he did not know; he had looked at 
his clock, but it was “ dead” (run down). 

As far as the Naval Station proper 
goes, during the past year there have 
been acquired from the owners 22.06 
acres of land, making a total of 37.88 
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acres comprised in the station. In addi- 
tion to a considerable amount of filling 
it, grading and reclaiming, there have 
been built a commodious house for the 
Commandant, three boat houses, a cot- 
tage for enlisted men serving ashore, an 
ice house for the proper preservation of 
fresh provisions, a surgeon’s office and 
operating room, a small storehouse, a 
lazaret on Goat Island in the harbor, and 
a house for the temporary storage of 
copra during the copra season. The last 
two mentioned were paid for out of the 
revenues of the island. It has never yet 
been necessary to use the lazaret as a 
pest house, but it has proved useful to 
the men of the station ship “ Wheeling,” 
obstinate cases of prickly heat quickly 
yielding to the breezes which prevail on 
Goat Island to a larger extent than in the 
inner harbor. We are now preparing for 
the installation of an ice making machine 
and for the erection of a suitable office 
building, one of the larger rooms of 
which will probably be used for the Court 
to sit in. 
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—certainly at this time—of little value 
strategically. As it is considerably south 
of what is at present our line of expan- 
sion in the Pacific, it is not likely that 
the Government will feel inclined to spend 
a great sum in fortifying it. 

The fitafitas (or native guard) are 
young men of the best families of the 
islands, enlisted by the Navy Department. 
They number fifty-eight, and take the 
place of marines. They are a well-drilled 
body of men and are extremely useful 
for boat work and for handling heavy 
loads of stores on steamer days. In re- 
liability and discipline, however, they are 
not yet up to the standard of white sol- 
diers. Perhaps this is not to be won- 
dered at when we reflect that the wild 
blood of scores of generations is coursing 
through their veins. The Navy Depart- 
ment has recently allowed for the station 
a band of sixteen pieces, to include two 
white musicians (as instructors) and 
fourteen natives. This band is now or- 
ganizing and when properly trained will 
doubtless be most popular with the 
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New House of 


The question of fortifying the harbor 
of Pago Pago must be settled by the wise 
men in Washington. This harbor, while 
of the highest importance tactically, is 


Commandant 


Samoans, who are unusually fond of 
music. 

Passing now from the limited subject 
of the Naval Station proper to the 











broader one of our Samoan possessions 
in general, it may be said that, altho con- 
ditions are still far from ideal, there has 
been a gradual improvement. The na- 
tive officials are better ac- 5 =D 
quainted with their duties, [ 

and attend to them more | 
carefully, but it is not to | 

be understood that they 
have by any means attained 
perfection. The rank and 
file of the people, too, have 
improved in some respects. | 
I might instance a native 


church recently completed 
in Fagatogo, which has | 
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Certain of the customs of the people 
are detrimental, but hard to break up. 
I might cite that of community of goods 
and money. What a man earns he does 
























Native Church, Village of Fagatogo 


not enjoy, but has to turn 
over to the head of the 
family, to be used for the 
common benefit of the 
members thereof. In May 
last, a number of the 
young men of the village 
of Fagatogo, adjoining the 








Custom House, Naval Station, Tutuila 


provided benches for its worshipers, being 
the first in the islands to do this. Hither- 
to, the custom has been for each person 
resorting to church to carry with him 
a straw mat, on which to sit on the floor 
during the service. The fitafitas, after 
having for three years eaten their meals, 
after the Samoan fashion, sitting on the 
floor of the barracks, have recently asked 
to be supplied with mess tables and 
benches, similar to those in use on board 
the station ship ‘“ Wheeling.” I notice 
that many Samoans, when in the open 
air and in sight of the flag, stand at 
attention and salute at morning and even- 
ing colors, thereby following the exam- 
ple of the officers and men of the navy 
stationed here. There are a number of 


other small ways in which it is evident 
that contact with the whites is having 
its effect on the natives. 





Naval Station, engaged in 
a free fight, amounting 
to an incipient riot, with 
a number of the fitafitas. The local 
court handled the case, and nine of the 
ringleaders—four of the Fagatogo young 
men and five fitafitas—were sentenced. 
The punishment inflicted included fines 
to the aggregate of $420 for the Faga- 
togo young men and $162.50 for the 
fitafitas. The fines of the former were 
paid by the entire village of Fagatogo 
and of the latter by equal contributions 
from all the members of the fitafitas or- 
ganization. Here is a case in which the 
court did its duty by assigning an ade- 
quate sentence, and yet the culprits re- 
ceived no punishment to speak of. 

I think the natives, on the whole, grow 
more and more to trust the Government. 
They recognize that it has no desire to 
overreach them, and, altho in’.a few 
directions they are not altogether -satis- 
fied, they realize that the. good derived 
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haps it is not to be wondered 
at that the work has dragged. 
A practical bridge-builder and 
engineer has recently been 
obtained from the United 
States, his pay coming out of 
the island funds, and road 
building is again being 
pushed. The customs fund 
of the islands has been care- 
fully husbanded for several 
months, and there is now 
nothing to prevent this work 
from going forward for some 
time to come. It is hoped 
eventually to blast out the 
passages through the reef at 
all important villages, so that 
the entry and departure of 
boats shall be perfectly safe. 
The native taxes for the 
present year have—as hereto- 
fore—been assessed in copra. 
An unusually severe hurri- 
cane in February last did con- 
siderable damage to the 
cocoanut crop, and probably 
the 800,000 pounds assessed 
for this year is all the natives 
ought to stand. It is gratify- 
ing to report that the highest 








Preparation of Kava (Native Drink) 


much more than counterbalances what 
they consider the evil. One of the chief 
causes of dissatisfaction is the settlement 
of cases involving the ownership of land. 
That this is a vexatious subject will be 
conceded when it is pointed out that there 
are no deeds nor records to refer to; that 
genealogies are to be had by word of 
mouth only, and that in most cases the 
land has not even been surveyed. The 
settlement of these cases is always at- 
tended by more or less discontent and 
misgiving. The presence of a regularly 
appointed Chief Justice would, I am sure, 
go far toward a more satisfactory settle- 
ment of these troublesome cases. 

The making of roads, while not entire- 
ly stopped, progresses slowly. When 
Samoans travel, they march in single 
file, and they think that a trail is all that 
is needful. As the United States Gov- 
ernment does not pay for labor on roads 
(except in the Naval Station proper), 
and as the natives are naturally lazy, per- 


bidder this year is a San 
Francisco firm, the price of- 
fered being 2.6 cents a pound. 
Arrangements have been made -to sell 
the copra in excess of that required for 
taxes to the same firm at the same price. 
It is problematical how the copra ques- 
tion is coming out this season. As al- 
ready noted, the cocoanut crop is short, 
from the effects of a hurricane, and, in 
addition, for weeks past there has hardly 
been a day without rain. In consequence 
it has been extremely difficult to cure the 
copra, and the local agent of the San 
Francisco firm has been compelled to 
reject some that has been presented, be- 
cause it had got wet and rotted. 

Within the past year the taxes on im- 
ports have been increased from 2 per 
cent. to 10 per cent., ad valorem. This 
puts the island funds in a much more 
flourishing condition, and provides means 
for the work on roads and passages 
through reefs already referred to. 

In May last a census of our posses- 
sions was taken, the result showing the 
entire population of American Samoa, 
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exclusive of officers and men of the navy, 
to be 6,046, of which number 5,888 were 
Samoans and 158 of other nationalities. 
Even had there been sufficient funds to 
pay white enumerators, such are not to 
be found here, and, consequently, the 
work had to be done by native officials. 
Altho the information desired was care- 
fully explained, these, from inexperience 
and lack of knowledge, made a mess of 
their returns, so that, aside from the 
number of residents, little of value was 
obtained. 

Public schools, in which the teaching 
of English shall be the main feature, are 
among the greatest needs of the islands. 
I meet few Samoans that have any ade- 
quate knowledge of our language, and 
it is hoped that the next Congress will 
provide us with two or three schoolmas- 
ters. 

The hurricane of last February, in ad- 
dition to the damage done to the cocoa- 
nut crop, also materially injured the 
breadfruit and banana crops. 
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The Samoan is not to be depended 
upon in the matter of work, and few na- 
tives are employed by the Government, 
national or island. Most of the labor- 
ers come from the British South Sea 
islands, such as Niue and Raratonga. 
The principal lack here, however, is 
skilled laborers. In all our possessions 
there are only two or three competent 
carpenters, one competent blacksmith and 
one competent plumber. In consequence, 
only one job of any magnitude can be 
undertaken at a time. This is very un- 
fortunate, as there are many public 
works delayed by this lack. We already 
have on the waiting list an office build- 
ing, officers’ quarters, building for ice- 
making plant, carpenter and blacksmith 
shops, lighthouse on Island of Aunuu, 
observatory, extension of water works 
and extension of telephone system. With 
the present facilities, it will take months 
to complete this work. 

The horizon of the Samoan is re- 





As these are the main de- 
pendence of Samoans in the 
matter of food, for the past 
few months there has been a 
great complaint about the 
“famine.” The remark that 
I have lately seen, attributed 
to a missionary in Africa, or- 
dinarily applies equally well 
here: “ The people are clothed 
by the sunshine and fed by 
gravitation.” A few towns 
have been short of food, and 
others have suffered some in- 
convenience, but no hollow 
cheeks, no gaunt frames, no 
protruding ribs have been 
visible. The Samoans know 
not the real meaning of the 
word famine, and, as nature 
has been so kind to them, they 
probably never will know it. 
During the stringency, about 
1,200 pounds of hard bread 
and 28,000 pounds of rice 
were imported by the island 
Government, paid for out of 
the customs fund, and then 
sold at cost to the most needy 
natives. The last of July the 
new crops began to mature, 
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and nothing furtheris heard of 
“famine” and “ starvation.” 


Mountain Known as the Rain Maker, with Goat Island 


and the Lazaret in the Foreground 
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Washing Day at Pago Pago 


stricted, his environment limited; there- 
fore, it was thought best to undertake 
the publication of a monthly newspaper, 
to be paid for out of the island funds. 
It is printed in the Samoan language and 
it has been given the name that is equiva- 
lent to our “adviser” or “ instructor.” 
The first number appeared in August. 
It is a paper of four pages, one page 
being devoted to local news, the publi- 
cation of ordinances, regulations, etc.; a 
second to correspondence from natives, 
and the remaining two pages to informa- 
tion about the outside world, particularly 
about our own country, which the native 
regards also as his. A number of copies 
are distributed free of charge among the 
native residents of the islands. As about 
three-quarters of the population can read 
what is printed in their own language, it 
is hoped that by means of this paper the 
views of the people generally will be en- 
larged and that they will be given some- 
thing profitable to talk about, to the ex- 
clusion of the gossip and scandal that 
now prevail. Should this newspaper ex- 
periment prove of benefit to the natives, 
it may be possible in the future to pub- 


So far 


lish it once every two weeks. 
this paper has been received with great 
favor by the natives. 

The discontent and friction that were 
evident in Manua last year have all dis- 
appeared, and the Manuans seem quite 
as well satisfied with the Government 


as are the Tutuilans. Altho the latter 
have ceded their islands to the United 
States, the former have never done so. 
It has been thought best not to bring 
pressure to bear on them, as such pres- 
sure might easily result in defeating the 
end sought. In the course of time, the 
Manuans will very likely take the initia- 
tive in this matter themselves. 

One thing that would be apt to strike 
a stranger coming to these islands is the 
fact that there are so many really good 
churches. Not many villages of any size 
are to be found but what have their 
churches, and those that are lacking are 
looking forward to building. The trou- 
ble is that the villages try to vie with one 
another, and in consequence build 
churches that are too fine and too large 
for the population. The village of 
Fagatogo has recently finished a church, 
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the materials of which cost $3,700, the 
labor being furnished by the inhabitants. 
The village of Nuuuli, with a population 
of perhaps 250, has just contracted for 
$4,700 worth of material for their church 
and $1,200 for the carpenter who is to 
build it, most of the labor to be fur- 
nished by the residents. The people of 
Nuuuli have been saving for the past 
eight or nine years in order to build this 
church. 

The natives may all be considered 
Christians, tho doubtless more of them 
are superficial rather than real Chris- 
tians than is the case at home. 

Approximately, the following of each 
of the four denominations represented in 
the islands is: 

London Mission (Congregational).......... 5,000 
Romau Catholic 

Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 

Wesleyans 

Sunday is really a day of rest, the peo- 
ple generally doing no work and re- 
maining quietly in the villages, and the 
churches holding. their services, some- 
times as many as three a day. 

A number of the leading natives have 
submitted petitions asking that they be 
sent to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis next year. Obviously, 
the revenues of the islands are too small 
to stand the expense involved and it has 
been explained to the petitioners that 
there is great doubt whether an appro- 
priation for such purpose will be avail- 
able at home. If a small party of Sa- 
moans could be sent to the Exposition 
the effect would undoubtedly be good in 
an educational way, and, further, if such 
party could have an audience with the 
President, either in St. Louis or in Wash- 
ington, the effect would be most excel- 
lent. Samoan houses are light, compact 
and portable, and a small one of these 
might make an attractive addition to the 
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Exposition. As the climate of Samoa is 
very different from our own, such a party 
as has been indicated ought not to reach 
St. Louis before June Ist, nor remain 
there after September Ist. 

The surgeon of the station ship 
“ Wheeling ” has done good work in his 
treatment of the wounds and diseases 
from which the natives suffer. If it were 
not for his skill they would be badly off, 
as he is the only regular practitioner in 
our possessions. Unfortunately, the 
Samoans often trust their sick to native 
doctors and take them to the surgeon only 
after these have failed to effect a cure. 
Again, when the skill of the surgeon does 
not seem to work quickly enough, the 
friends of the patient are apt to remove 
him from the surgeon’s care, frequently 
with fatal results. The “ Wheeling’s ” 
surgeon and the white missionaries have 
vaccinated about 50 per cent. of the na- 
tives of Tutuila, and it is purposed, as a 
matter of protection, to vaccinate the 
remainder, as well as those of Manua, as 
soon as practicable. 

The Samoan does not lack in intelli- 
gence; this is shown by his quick grasp 
of financial matters. He is lazy and, as 
a rule, not ambitious. I think, however, 
that he can be educated to a plane con- 
siderably higher than that on which he 
now stands. To be lasting, his improve- 
ment should be gradual, his development 
progressive. The march forward should 
be steady but slow. 

Large reforms are not effected in a 
day ; evolution is not the work of a year, 
nor even of a decade. Therefore, I think 
that if each of the white men successively 
in charge here so bears his burden as to 
leave conditions a little better on his de- 
parture than they were on his arrival, 
the result will be just what is desirable 
and all that the receptibility of the native 
can stand. 

Paco Paco, Samoa, 
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THERE is always a group of veteran 
authors who can be depended upon to 
furnish at least one novel a year, and it 
is Mr. Kipling’s eccentricity that he does 
not appear among them. But we have 
no sooner recovered from the psychic agi- 
tation of reading Questionable Shapes 
before Mr. Howells favors us with an- 
other volume, Letters Home. And this 
time the humor of the situation consists 
in his effort to metaphorphose himself 
into the different characters who write 
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letters home from New York. When we 
recall Mr. Howells’s long literary insist- 
ence upon the commonplace, nothing 
can be more diverting than the mimicry 
with which he counterfeits the extrava- 
gant emotions of a susceptible young 
man. And, if anything, his genius for 
confounding us with the incredibilities 
he discovers in ordinary existence is on 
the increase. Meanwhile, Mr. James’s 
volume of short stories, The Better Sort, 
plainly indicates that he has reached the 
period of literary dotage where the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of his style, the odd- 
ity of his method, have become almost 
meaningless idiosyncrasies. As usual, 
the interest of Mrs. Ward’s late novel, 
Lady Rose’s Daughter, depends upon 
her ability to interpret the inner strug- 
gles of people who are conscious of their 
souls. Felix is another story, which 
proves that Mr. Hichen has a genius for 
diving deep into our undercurrents and 
stirring up the evil sediments of human 
nature. The Untilled Field marks Mr. 
George Moore’s return to the support of 
Irish sentiment in art and in the national 
life. But as usual the real interest in the 
story depends upon sex and religious in- 
stincts. We learn from him that one is 
founded upon the other, and in its last 
analysis religion is simply the romantic 
fervor of sex nerves which takes hold of 
the higher faculties. After the lapse of 
seventeen years Mr. A. S. Hardy gives 
a sequel to “ The Wind of Destiny ” in 
the novel, His Daughter First. His aim 
was to tell a story and to tell it with ar- 
tistic restraint, and in this he has quite 
succeeded. Young Charles Marriott is 
not yet in the veteran class of novelists, 
but his two stories, The Column and Love 
With Honor, are of such merit as to win 
for him a place among them. He is a 
student of Meredith in the sense that 
Besant was a student of Dickens; and 
the influence of the master has by no 
means overwhelmed the genius of his 
disciple. And while we think of it we 
must not forget that new American au- 
thor, Nicholson, who has given a remark- 
able study of Western social conditions 
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in The Main Chance. He is the only 
writer among us who can equal Mr. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells in his interpretation 
of a thoroughbred man. The Pit was 
the second volume of Frank Norris’ tril- 
ogy, which he called “ The Epic of the 
Wheat.” In some ways it was a strong- 
er book than “The Octopus,” and 
showed the increase of the author’s pow- 
er, as well as his weakness as a literary 
artist. He was the one man of note in 
America seriously affected by Zola’s in- 
fluence without suffering the taint of his 
bestial genius. And it is a coincidence 
that they both should have passed away 
during the same year. Zola’s last novel, 
Truth, was based upon the Dreyfus af- 
fair. And in this story he appears to 
have reached the final decadence of his 
creative faculty. Beginning with the 
hypothesis that man is the product of 
heredity and environment, he multiplied 
the individual, and became the interpre- 
ter of the animalized life of the resultant 
leprous mass. He had a genius for ob- 


scenity. But he suffered the natural re- 
vulsion of age and experience from this 
degradation of his imagination, and in 
this last story turns dully to the contem- 
plation of abstract ideas. With the pass- 


ing of Zola the literary art of our times 
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is delivered from the further influence of 
a gifted but degenerate mind. 

One feature of the year’s fiction is the 
decrease in the number of historical nov- 
els and a corresponding improvement in 
literary merit and historical reality. For 
this relief we hope we are duly grateful. 
Chronologically, The Ward of King 
Canute, a story of the Danish invasion 
during the tenth century, comes first. 
And the memory of this book that lin- 
gers longest is of the rude splendor of 
life in an age when a king might hold his 
court in the forest and have all the 
pageantry of nature added to the bar- 
baric extravagance of the situation. Miss 
Potter casts her literary net several cen- 
turies later into history, and The Castle 
of Twilight is a remarkable revelation 
of the forlorn condition of medieval 
women. Mr. Chambers’s new novel, 
Maids of Paradise, is a story of France 
during the Franco-Prussian War; and 
it is not only a masterpiece of battle 
imagery, as if the author had some of 
Zola’s frenzy in dealing with the red 
riot and fury of a tremendous situation, 
but it is in every particular an excellent 
work of art, showing the skillful liter- 
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ary craftsman and a splendid creative 
faculty. 

Kentucky leads the list in Southern 
fiction, with five novels of unusual merit. 
Lovey Mary is nearly related to the im- 
mortal “ Mrs. Wiggs” in sympathy and 
homely charms. And the Pa Gladden 
stories are tender studies of scriptural 
country life. The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come is the most delightful 
young knight errant who has stepped 
upon the stage since “ Sentimental 
Tommy ” left it. Round Anvil Rock is 
a story of 1811 when the land was a wil- 
derness, every man a hero and every maid 
a match for him. Meanwhile The Met- 
tle of the Pasture is one of the notable 
books of the year. Mr. Allen will prob- 
ably never surpass it in art or purpose. 
There is the dignity of a broad patriotism 
in the latter, and the old charm in the 
former familiar to all his readers. But 
for the most part Southern fiction is his- 
torical in setting and provincial in spirit. 
Gordon Keith is a story of Reconstruc- 
tion days in Virginia, Gabriel Tolliver in 
Georgia, and A Gentleman of the South 
in Alabama. Apparently the literary ge- 
nius of the South has determined to 
camp in this red region indefinitely. And 
it is a curious reflection upon the modern 
life of that section, as if there was noth- 
ing in it worthy of note or appreciation. 

Several books bearing upon different 
phases of social life in New York have 
appeared. Among them The Silver 
Poppy gives the impression that the lit- 
erary Bohemia there is a treacherous 
circle where innocent young geniuses 
may be fleeced of their virgin wares by 
some pretty, impoverished lady of the 
pen. 

The sex element is one of the proper- 
ties of fiction always, but it reaches the 
point of mania in The One Woman; and 
in a less offensive way it destroys the 
poise of every character in The Manner- 
ings. But, altho it is carried even fur- 
ther by the author of The Sherrods, the 
effect is not so offensive. And it is cer- 
tainly less diseasing to the reader’s mind 
even if the story is frankly immoral. 

A number of books come out every 
vear, so unique that they cannot be clas- 
sified under the ordinary heads of fiction, 
such as Darrel of the Blessed Isles, a 
volume which contains the spiritual es- 
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sence of woods and fields distilled into 
human hearts; or From a Thatched Cot- 
tage, that beautiful pastoral of English 
peasant life. And there is Putnam Place 
—the sorrows and joys of simple village 
folk told in a leisurely, refined style, so 


dear to the gentle reader. The Road 
Mender is a dainty volume of modest 
mien yet with the genuine flavor of cul- 
ture in its pages. And nothing more 
delicate or of a finer polish and purer 
form has been fashioned by our fiction 
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makers of late than A Turquoise Cup 
and the Desert. 

Among the nature books Earth’s 
Enigmas has running through it a subtle 
questioning of the cruel, predatory side 
of nature. And Mr. Jack London’s The 
Call of the Wild is a notable achieve- 
ment. .He gives a character of almost 
human interest to his dog-hero, without 
marring the tale with mawkish senti- 
mentality. It.may seem a strained clas- 
sification, but we cannot refrain from add- 
ing to this list Memoirs of a Child. 
Nothing more sympathetic or truthful 
was ever written of the mind and heart 
of a child. 

& 


Religion and Philosophy 


Agunieion. By Robert Fiint. Scribners. $2.00 


net. 
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Dr. P. Lobstein. Translated by A. M. Smith, 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 
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The Life and Letters of James Martineau. By 
James Drummond. Dodd. $8.00 net. 

Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott. By 
Arthur Westcott. Macmillan. $5.00. 

Old Testament Criticism and the Christian 
Church. By J. E. McFadyen. Scribners. 
$1.50 net. : 

The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. 
By A. H. Sayce. Scribners. $3.50. 

Development of uslim Theology, Jurisprudence 
and Constitutional Theory. By D. B. Mac- 
donald. Scribners. $1.25 net. 


The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. By E. B. 
Bax. Macmillan. -00. 

Encyclopedia Biblica.~ Vol. IV, Q to Z. Mac- 
millan. 

A History of the Problems of Philosophy. By 
Paul Janet and Gabriel Séailles. Macmillan. 
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Life in Mind and Conduct. By Henry Maudsley. 


Macmillan. $3.50 net. 
Outlines of Psychology. By Josiah Royce. Mac- 
millan. $1.00 net. 


Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and J. Martineau. By Henry Sidg- 
wick. Macmillan. 2.75. 

Why the Mind Has a Body. By C. A. Strong. 
Macmillan. $2.50 net. 


THE first place among the religious 
books of the year must be given to 
Flint’s Agnosticism. It is a thorough- 
going defense of rationalism, the doc- 
trine that “religious belief ought to be 
the rational belief of the whole man. 
Evidence should be the measure of as- 
sent, and assent should be in proportion 
to evidence.” The idea that the objects 
of faith cannot be proved and are not 
matters for scientific testing, but rather 
the convictions of faith based on the 
revelation of God, is emphatically re- 
pelled. Professor Flint will have every 
man convinced of the realities of faith 
through his reason, and his attack on 
the followers of Ritschl, who found faith 
on personal experience, and on Prof. 
William James, who teaches that belief is 
an act of will, is as merciless as it is bril- 
liant. His criticism must be reckoned 
with in future consideration of the basis 
of religious conviction. 

Mr. Mallock exhibits a somewhat un- 
usual variety of the Agnosticism which 
so stirs the soul of Professor Flint. He 
declares that free-will and immortality 
are conditions of religion, and then pro- 
nounces worthless all arguments by 
which it has been sought to prove them. 
Science has no escape from absolute de- 
terminism, no room for the “ theistic 
God.” Yet Mr. Mallock believes, declar- 
ing that all knowledge ends in contra- 
dictories, and a belief in contradictories 
is not unreasonable. Having thus cleared 
the way for acceptance of what the reason 
declares incredible, he recommends faith 
on practical grounds, for the advantages 
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which experience has shown result from 
it. 

The Essence of Christianity is an ex- 
cellent history of the more important 
attempts to define Christianity. It is 
written in the belief that the effort to 
determine the essential message of the 
Christian religion must be based on 
sympathetic appreciation of former en- 
deavors to separate the kernel from the 
husk, and to present that which is vital 
and distinctive in the Christian faith. The 
chief interest in theology has passed 
from questions of literary criticism to 
the problem of the essential character of 
Christianity itself, and in this supreme 
task Professor Brown has rendered good 
help. 

Mr. Illingworth is a distinguished rep- 
resentative of the “ Lux Mundi School,” 
and his Reason and Revelation is an able 
exposition of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, which contains for him the whole 
essence of the gospel, and is that which 
gives the gospel its authority and power. 
The truth of the Incarnation is defended 
at length by appeal to Philosophy, to 
the historic facts of the Scriptures, and 
to the “ Living Church.” 

One of the ablest teachers of Dogmatic 
Theology is Prof. Paul Lobstein, of 
Strassburg. His Introduction to Prot- 
estant Dogmatics, translated by Arthur 
Maxson Smith, deals with such funda- 
mental questions as the true nature and 
function of doctrine in Christianity and 
the ideal and method of Protestant the- 
ology. 

Two important biographies not only 
describe interestingly the personalities of 
two men of strong influence in the Eng- 
lish speaking world, but also contribute 
considerably to the history of recent 
Christian Dogmatics and Ethics, and 
New Testament Criticism and Introduc- 
tion. One of these biographies is that 
of Brooke Foss Westcott, principal 
editor of the Greek Text of the New 
Testament, which is still the standard, 
New Testament reviser, influential 
preacher, and a successful Bishop of Dur- 
ham; the other is that of James Mar- 
tineau, the distinguished teacher of 
Ethics and the kindly preacher of the 
authority of the Spirit. 

Professor McFadyen, of Knox College, 
Toronto, has endeavored to allay the 
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troubles caused by the Higher Criticism 
of the Old Testament and to show that 
the religious value of the book remains 
undisturbed. He presents accurately 
and fairly the results of modern in- 
vestigations, defends critical methods 
without compromise, but with real tact, 
and handles his subject impartially and 
persuasively. 

It is entirely gratuitous to say that 
Professor Sayce’s Gifford Lectures on 
The Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylon are the work of a competent 
scholar and a stalwart defender of the 
faith. He portrays the lines on which 
religious thought moved in those great 
peoples of the far-away times, and only 
on minor points will issue be taken with 
his conclusions. The value and reputa- 
tion of the excellent Semitic Series has 
been enhanced by Professor MacDonald’s 
Development of Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence and Constitutional Theory. A 
new and enlarged vision of the great 
Reformation struggle is obtained from 
the Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists, by 
E. Belford Bax. These sixteenth cen- 
tury anarchists were apparently the 
reductio ad absurdum of the new light 
and faith, and the story of their vagaries 
and their suppression by the Protestant 
leaders is suggestive and instructive. 

Volume IV of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica completes the most radical, and in 
some respects most arbitrary, Bible Dic- 
tionary ever issued, but one which is at 
the same time the most brilliant, the most 
daring and suggestive in historical re- 
construction, and the most invigorating 
and stimulating to study and further re- 
search. It is not a reference work for 
one who wants easy information of safe 
and accepted results, but it is indispensa- 
ble to every worker in real Biblical sci- 
ence. 

The work of Janet and Séailles, now 
translated, is a history of Philosophy in 
new form; not a history of philosophers 
and their systems in chronological order, 
but a history of philosophical problems, 
traced through the various systems. It 
is intended as an introduction to the 
problems of psychology, ethics, meta- 
physics and theodicy. It compacts in 
brief compass the results of a vast deal 
of careful and critical reading, and is of 
value as a labor saver and from its full- 
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ness in important French sources often 
overlooked. 

The pathos of a probably last disclosure 
to the public attaches to Henry Mauds- 
ley’s Life in Mind and Conduct, and the 
sadness is unrelieved by the tone and 
spirit of the testament. It is a kind of 
empiricist ethics, the wisdom of life of 
a modern Ecclesiastes, a harmonization 
upon the theme of vanity, irony, nothing- 
ness. Yet it is the work of a trained and 
able mind, written boldly in a clear and 
steady style, with a wealth of material 
and many decidely original propositions 
of no inconsiderable value. 

Professor Royce’s Outlines of Psy- 
chology is a volume in the Teachers’ 
Professional Library. It is modest in 
pretention, but sets forth the principles 
of psychology in a manner at once 
comprehensive and original. It contains 
an able discussion of the application of 
psychological theory to questions of edu- 
cation. 

The posthumous work of Professor 
Sidgwick is a somewhat detailed criticism 
of the ethical writings of Green, Spencer 
and Martineau. The treatment of Green 
is somewhat inadequate; that of Herbert 
Spencer is more successful, while to Mar- 
tineau’s ethical theory not much impor- 
tance is attached. 

The title of Professor Strong’s volume, 
Why the Mind Has a Body, suggests the 
fundamental nature of the questions there 
discussed. The problem of interaction- 
ism and automatism is attacked and the 
author maintains that Hume did not dis- 
prove the existence of a “ rational con- 
nection ” between cause and effect. The 
book is a brilliant piece of argumenta- 
tion. 
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Robert Browning. By G. K. Chesterton. Mac- 


millan. 75 cents net. 
Tennyson. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 


In criticism and literary history the 
year has been rather richer than usual. 
There is first of all the second volume 
of Professor Saintsbury’s great History 
of Criticism and Literary Taste in Eu- 
rope, which brings down his studies to 
the modern period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Saintsbury’s work is of 
the sort that challenges disapproval in 
many respects ; nevertheless, it will prob- 
ably for many years remain the most 
comprehensive and interesting survey of 
the whole field of critical literature. 
More historical and biographical is the 
pictorial History of English Literature, 
in four volumes, two volumes of which 
have already appeared, the first, by Rich- 
a-d Garnett, dealing with the early period 
down to Queen Elizabeth, and the third, 
by Edmund Gosse, going through the 
ages of Milton and Dryden and Johnson. 
To those desiring a thoroughly penetra- 
tive and authoritative work these vol- 
lumes are somewhat disappointing, but 
they are entertaining, and their wealth 
of illustration gives them a particular 
value. On a much smaller scale is Pro- 
fessor Trent’s History of American Lit- 
erature, the best manual of the subject 
that has yet appeared. 

In essays we have Mr. Burroughs’s 
Literary Values, written in his suavest 
and most charming vein, and taking up 
more especially the influence of democ- 
racy on letters and kindred topics. Mr. 
Perry’s Study of Fiction is particularly 
directed to those who wish to study the 
art and process of fiction from a some- 
what academic point of view, and has 
won high praise in this country and in 
England. Essays on Great Writers, by 
Mr. Sedgwick, is more purely literary in 
tone, and reminds one of Lowell in such 
papers as that on Izaak Walton. 

More particular studies are Tolstoi as 
Man and Artist, a glowing picture of the 
Russian novelist and prophetic by a 
brother novelist, and Mr. Bonnell’s three 
associated monographs on Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot, and Jane Austen. 
Half critical and half biographical, as in 
the other volumes of the “ English Men 
of Letters ” Series, are Mr. Chesterton’s 
Robert Browning, an extremely clever 
and paradoxical book, and Sir Alfred 
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Lyall’s Tennyson, perhaps, on the whole, 
the safest and soundest estimate of the 
poet-laureate that has yet been written. 


s 
Poetry 


The Five Nations. By Rudyard Kipling. Double- 
day. net. 

Pipes of Pan. No. Il. 

The ook , A ee Rose. 
1.0 


By Bliss Carman. Page. 
By C. G. D. Roberts. Page. 


Message and “Melody. By Richard Burton. Loth- 
rop. 

Hephaestus. By Arthur Stringer. Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. 

Euripides. By G. Murray.  hanqpene. $2.00. 

Byron. Vol. VI. P by E . Coleridge. Scrib- 
ner 2.00 n 

Freneau on 1. “ha. by F. L. Pattee. Princeton. 
$3.00 net. 


English Comedies. Vol. I. Ed. by C..M. Gayley. 


Macmillan. $1.50 


Easity the most important book of 
verse that has appeared during the past 
twelve months is Mr. Kipling’s volume 
entitled The Five Nations. One’s opin- 
ion of this work is likely to be divided 
according as he admires the poet’s im- 
perial patriotism or dislikes his jingoism. 
One poem, at least, the volume contains 
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which no one can cavil at—that is, the 
now famous “ Recessional.’”’ Some of 
the other poems show all Mr. Kipling’s 
rhythmic power and vividness of writ- 
ing, but it is a regrettable fact that much 
the larger part of the book reads like a 
somewhat weakened echo of the poems 
n “ The Seven Seas.” 

Very different in tone is the work of 
Bliss Carman, that comes to us in the 
second number of his Pipes of Pan. The 
verse has the usual fluency and mystic 
sub-tones to which we have become ac- 
customed in Mr. Carman’s work, and, as 
is usual with such qualities, is somewhat 
lacking in clearness and firmness. Not 
entirely unlike Mr. Carman’s work is 
The Book of the Rose, by a brother poet 
whose birthplace lies beyond the Cana- 
dian border. Mr. Burton also has pub- 
lished another volume which he calls 
Message and Melody, and which pos- 
sesses a quiet interest, as we expect in Mr. 
Burton’s verse. 

A writer who has recently made for 
himself a name in the magazines now 
comes out with both a volume of verse 
and a novel. Mr. Stringer’s Hephaestus 
contains three poems on classical sub- 
pects, written with exquisite grace and 
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refinement, but lacking, perhaps, just the 
last note of virile originality to be memo- 
rable poetry. 

Among the translations of the year 
should be mentioned Murray’s version of 
three of Euripides’s tragedies, which he 
has rendered in heroic verse with admira- 
ble effect. 

The year has given us several notable 
reprints; first of all, the sixth volume 
of Byron’s poetry, containing a number 
of stanzas hitherto unpublished at the 
end of “ Don Juan.” The first volume also 
has appeared of an elaborate edition of 
Freneau, the poet of the American Revo- 
lution. Freneau can never be really pop- 
ular again, but his satires and lyrics are 
well worth reading by those whose taste 
passes beyond mere popularity. Pro- 
fessor Gayley has brought out the first 
of a series of volumes planned to contain 
representative English comedies in his- 
torical sequence. The editors who have 
labored with him have made of the work 
an example of accurate scholarship. 


& 


Politics, Economics, Sociology 


American Diplomacy in the Orient. By John W. 
Foster. Houghton. 0. 
The Administration of Dependencies. By Alpheus 


H. Snow. Putnam. $3.50 net. 

The Anglo-Saxon Century. By John R. Dos Passos. 
Putnam. $2.25 net. 

The Alaska Frontier. By Thomas W. -Balch. 

Allen, Lane & Scott. $2.00. 

German Ambitions. By “ Vigilans sed 
Putnam. $1.00. 

Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties. By M. Ostrogorski. 2 vols. Mac- 
millan. $6.00 net. 

A History of American Political Theories. By C. 
Edward Merriam. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 
States. By James Albert Woodburn. 2 vols. 
Putnam. $2.00 net. 

State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. 
By William Pember Reeves. 2 vols. Dutton. 
$7.50 net. 


Aiquus.” 


History of Socialism in the United States. By 
Morris Hillquit. Funk. $1.50 net. 
The Economic Interpretation of History. By E. 


A. Seligman. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 
Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society. 
y Richard T. Ely. Macmillan. $1.25 net. 
The Social Unrest. By John Graham Brooks. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
Railway Legislation in the United States. By 
Balthazer Henry Meyer. Macmillan. $1.25 
By Emory R. 


Mac- 


in the 
Judson. 


net. 

American Railway Transportation. 
Johnson. Appleton. $1.50 net. 

American Railways. By Edwin g* Pratt. 
millan. $1.25. 

The Power of Tazation, State and Federal, 
United States. By eee N. 
Thomas Lawbook Co. $6.0 

The Principles of Money. = J. , oe Laugh- 
lin. Scribner. $3.00 net. 

Bernhard E. 


The Economics of Forestry. 
Fernow. Crowell. $1.50 net. 
The Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil Com- 


pany. By Gilbert Holland. Montague. 
$1.00 net. 
Organized Labor. By John Mitchell. American 


Book and Bible House. $1.75 net. 
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The People of the Abyss. By Jack London. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 
Penal Servitude. By W. M. N. (Lord William 


Nevil). Putnam. $1.50. 


Sociology. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 2 vols. 
Putnam. 

Pure Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. Macmillan. 

Mutual Aid. By Peter Kropotkin. McClue. 


$2.50 net. 

Heredity and Social Progress. By Simon N. Pat- 
ten. Macmillan. 1.25. 

The Souls of Black Folk. By W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois. McClurg. $1.20 net. 


THE year’s output on political and 
social subjects has been large, and its 
character, as a whole, excellent, tho, aside 
from the works of Prince Kropotkin, 
Professor Ward and Dr. Stuckenberg 
and M. Ostrogorski, there has been noth- 
ing of exceptional importance. 

International Politics is well repre- 
sented by Hon. John W. Foster’s digni- 
fied and convincing account of American 
influences, political and commercial, in 
the Orient. The tribute which he pays 
to American methods in the East is the 
result of a careful study of conditions at 
first hand. Mr. Snow’s work is interest- 
ing, but rather unsatisfactory, since it 
begins with a theory which is at best 
doubtful. Mr. Dos Passos gives us a 
luminous statement of the reasons why 
a closer union of the Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities is desirable, and of the tenden- 
cies now at work making for that end. 
Mr. Balch contributes a clear view of the 
important interests that were at stake in 
the recent Alaska boundary question and 
of the arguments in favor of the Ameri- 
can contention. The sentiment which 
animates the German people against 
America and England is well treated, tho 
from a partisan standpoint, by the Eng- 
lish publicist who signs himself “ Vig- 
ilans sed ZZquus.” The contrast between 
the amenities of German diplomacy and 
the animosities of the German public is 
strikingly shown. 

Political Science finds its best repre- 
sentation in Ostrogorski’s Democracy 
and the Organization of Political Parties. 
The author, drawing his data mostly 
from England and America, contends 
that political machines are inevitable in a 
democracy. Tho pessimistic, it is a high- 
ly stimulating and instructive work. 

Political History has four numbers. 
Professor Merriam gives an interesting 
and valuable sketch of political theories 
in America as they have found expres- 
sion in party platforms and popular 
movements from colonial to present 
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days. Professor Woodburn’s account is 
a good summary of political history, tho 
defective in its failure to reveal the un- 
derlying causes of many of the phe- 
nomena of which he treats. Hon. W. P. 
Reeves’s account of State Experiments 
in Australia and New Zealand is some- 
thing more than history, since it dis- 
cusses economically the matter in hand. 
No more thorough and instructive work 
on the subject has appeared. Mr. Hill- 
quit furnishes what has long been needed 
—a connected account of the Socialist 
movement in this country from the times 
of the sectarian communities to the pres- 
ent. It is not well written, tho it covers 
the ground with care and a commend- 
able degree of thoroughness. 

Many of the year’s contributions come 
under the head of Economics. Economic 
theory has its most conspicuous number 
in Professor Seligman’s work on The 
Economic Interpretation of History. It 
would be difficult to overpraise this book, 
so brilliant and convincing is its handling 
of a doctrine which is so widely mis- 
understood. Under General Economics 
comes Professor Ely’s recent work. It is 
excellently adapted for the general read- 
er, and will inform him of what is best 
and latest in economic study. Here, too, 
for want of a better place, is to be men- 
tioned Mr. Brooks’s book on The Social 
Unrest. The patient investigation of so- 
cial problems, which the author has pur- 
sued for many years, his deep interest in 
the welfare of both workman and em- 
ployer, and the clearness and simplicity 
with which he sets forth his conclusions 
make this book exceptionally interesting. 

Of special studies in Economics there 
are nearly a dozen deserving mention. 
Three of these have to do with American 
railways. Professor Meyer gives a schol- 
arly analysis of railway charters and 
laws, with a history of railway legisla- 
tion. Dr. Johnson’s and Mr. Pratt’s 
books are somewhat similar to each 
other, supplying something of history 
and much of description regarding rail- 
way extension and the management of 
transportation. Taxation is the subject 
matter of an excellent treatise by Mr. 
Judson. The restriction on the power 
of taxation caused by the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution and the limita- 
tions necessarily growing out of our 
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peculiar form of government are care- 
fully analyzed. Professor Laughlin, in 
his Principles of Money, attacks the 
quantitative theory vigorously. He dis- 
plays a wide study of monetary science, 
tho his involved style often leaves his 
meaning a matter for guess work. The 
Economics of Forestry is a very com- 
mendable reference book of the data re- 
garding our great forests, and furnishes 
irrefutable proof of the need of stopping 
the present wasteful destruction. Mr. 
Montague writes a skillful but hardly 
convincing plea for the Standard Oil 
Company, which needs to be revised in 
the light of Miss Tarbell’s history, now 
running in McClure’s Magazine. The 
thousand details of the machinery of 
business in Wall Street are the subject 
of an interesting study by Mr. S. S. Pratt. 
The well-known labor leader, Mr. John 
Mitchell, publishes a very readable work 
on Organized Labor, which discusses 
many phases of the industrial problem 
and embodies the results of his years of 
experience as a workman and labor agi- 
tator. Lastly, Mr. Jack London, who has 
achieved fame by his Klondike stories, 
his Kempton-Wace Letters and his Call 
of the Wild, contributes a most impor- 
tant study of the life of the London 
slums. Others, Mr. Charles Booth for 
instance, have done such work more sys- 
tematically and comprehensively, but it is 
doubtful if any have done it more graph- 
ically and sympathetically. 

Penology has one number—the record 
of a member of London society sentenced 
in 1898 to five years of penal servitude 
for fraud. It is a plain, frank statement, 
which gives an admirable account of 
prison economics and administration. 

General Sociology has two exception- 
ally important contributions in the works 
of Prof. Lester Ward and Dr. J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg. Sociology is yet in an em- 
bryotic state, and needs a vast deal of de- 
velopment to bring it to the rank of a 
science. These two works, differing in 
very many respects, are worthy of high 
praise for their scholarship and sincerity 
and for the ability with which they 
analyze and classify social data. They 
will aid greatly in the work of placing 
sociology among the sciences. Prince 
Kropotkin writes a skillful argument in 
support of his theory that mutual aid has 
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been a strong factor in natural selection 
among the lower animals, as well as in 
what might be called social selection 
among men, and that “ in its wide exten- 
sion we see the best guaranty of a still 
loftier evolution of our race.” Dr. Pat- 
ten’s Heredity and Social Progress, tho 
worthy of mention, as must be any prod- 
uct of the pen of so eminent a teacher, 
we must confess to be somewhat puz- 
zling. A most careful reading has thus 
far failed to reveal to us what it is about. 
Professor Du Bois, on the other hand, 
with a simpler theme and a more direct 
manner, makes plain to every sensitive 
heart his message. That message is the 
pitiful injustice—industrial, political and 
social—meted out to the negro by his 
lords and masters of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in America. 


History and Biography 


The Comtriten Modern History. Vol. VII. Mac- 
millan. $4. 
New France ya _ England. By John Fiske. 
Houghton. $2.00. 
Impeachment and Trial of Andrew pinem. By 
. M. Dewitt. Macmillan. $3.00 n 
A Political History of a By W. “H. Smith. 


Putnam. $4.50 
The fore of Quebec. _~ A. Doughty. 


The von rit os. we Sir J. H. Ramsay. Mac- 
The Reign of Queen oe. By Justin McCarthy. 


Harper. $4.00 
The Teoerer Charies:V. By Edward Armstrong. 


6 vols. 


Macmillan 

Studies in Contemporary Biography. By James 
Bryce. $3.00. 

Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. By W. E. 
H. Lec Longmans. -00. 


cky. 
Out sf al y aoe 
Queen ee. B 


By Sir Grant Duff. Dutton. 
Sidney Lee. Macmillan. $3.00 


he Life of Leo XIII. 7 Monseignor O'Reilly. 
Winston. $2.50 ne 
The ie and Letters ng Maa Miiller. Longmans. 


00 net. 
fe ond Letters of Sir George Grove. By C. 
L. Graves. Macmillan. $4.00 net. 
The Life and Oo en of Henry Ingersoll 
Bowditch. Y. Bowditch. Houghton. 


$5.00 net. 
Story yf My Life. By Helen Keller. Doubleday. 


St. Lae and His Age. By Joseph McCabe. 
Putnam. $2.00 net. 

Mazzini, By Bolton King. Dutton. $1.50 net. 

More Letters of Charles Darwin. Appleton. $5.00 


net. 
New "Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
Lane. $6.00. 


The 


Ir regard is had to authority and 
weight, the most important historical 
work of the year is the seventh volume 
of the Cambridge Modern History, 
which deals with the United States. The 
work is done by a number of hands, and 
varies naturally in quality. Three of 
the chapters, written by Professor Mc- 
Masters, are in every way admirable; 
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they deal with “ The Struggle for Com- 
mercial Supremacy,” “ The Growth of 
the Nation,” ‘“ Commerce Expansion and 
Slavery.” Another notable event in 
American history was the publication of 
the last volume of John Fiske’s long se- 
ries of studies. This work on New 
France and New England was, unfor- 
tunately, not entirely revised by the au- 
thor and is somewhat scrappy in form, 
but has the merit at least of completing 
a great work. A volume devoted to a 
single time and a single question is that 
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by Mr. Dewitt on the Impeachment and 
Trial of Andrew Johnson; a monograph 
written with considerable literary skill, 
but not altogether impartial in tone. The 
author had access to private papers of 
Johnson’s not hitherto used by historians. 
Mr. William Henry Smith has published 
an elaborate Political History of Slavery, 
in two volumes, which may be described 
as less encyclopedic but more philosoph- 
ical than Henry Wilson’s “ Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power.” Mr. Smith was 
preparing a “ Life of President Hayes,” 
whose friend he had been, and came in 
this way to his more general historic 
work. A history directed, primarily, to 
determine disputed questions of fact is 
the Siege of Quebec, in six volumes. 
Among other things, this work tells final- 
ly the part played by Wolfe in planning 
the famous capture of the city. 
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Turning to English history, we find an 
excellent volume on The Angevine Em- 
pire, by Sir James Ramsay ; a sober, solid 
narrative dealing with the period from 
the accession of Henry II to the death 
of John. The author takes pains to cor- 
rect the dates of this period, which have 
fallen into some confusion, and, among 
other things, goes elaborately into the 
Becket controversy. Quite different in 
character is the Reign of Queen Anne, 
by Justin McCarthy, which succeeds in 
giving a brilliant picture of the great men 
who made that age comparable, in a man- 
ner, to the Augustan age of Rome. An- 
other admirable history of a particular 
reign is Mr. Armstrong’s Emperor 
Charles V. The author succeeds in keep- 
ing before the reader the multitude of 
questions which engaged the great Em- 
peror, and sets forth very clearly the in- 
tricacy of his policy. The book is written 
in a bright, epigrammatic style and is not 
seldom picturesque. Less formally his- 
toric, but still dealing in historical sub- 
jects, are Mr. Bryce’s Studies in Con- 
temporary Biography and a revised 
edition of the late Mr. Lecky’s Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland. Sir Grant 
Duff, also, in his two volumes entitled 
Out of the Past, deals a good deal with 
the memories of men who were makers 
of history. 

In biography we have Sidney Lee’s 
solid and sober Queen Victoria, which 
may be called the authoritative life of the 
sovereign. Also the Life of Pope Leo 
XIII, by Monseignor Bernard O’Reilly. 
The Life and Letters of Max Miller, 
edited by his wife, give a clear picture of 
the long career of that scholar, but are 
somewhat lacking in vivacity. Far more 
interesting and anecdotal is the Life and 
Letters of Sir George Grove, which tells 
a little about most of the notable men of 
the past century. In American biography 
we have the Life and Correspondence of 
Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, equally well 
known as physician and abolitionist. 
Helen Keller’s Story of My Life tells 
how Miss Keller contrived to win an 
education without the use of her senses, 
and is full of inspiration. Most inter- 
esting is Joseph McCabe’s Saint Augus- 
tine and His Age, which presents a re- 
markably vivid picture of the great 
preacher’s career. As the first of a new 
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series of Dent biographies we may men- 
tion Bolton King’s Mazzini. 

Two collections of letters should not 
go unnoticed; More Letters of Charles 
Darwin gives a fuller account of the 
naturalist’s relations to his contempo- 
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raries than we had before, and the new 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle throw open again the bitter and 
now wearisome discussion as to the 
matrimonial relations of Carlyle and his 
wife. 


os 


Genuine Reciprocity 


BY LUCIUS F. C, GARVIN 


GoveRNor oF Ruope# Istanp 


[Governor Garvin, a Democrat, widely known as the leader of the movement againa\ 
bribery at the polls in Rhode Island, was first elected to the office which he now holds 
in 1902, receiving a plurality of 7,738, although for many years the State had been 
Republican by majorities ranging from 6,000 to 14,000. On the 3d inst. he was elected 


for a second term, receiving a plurality of 1,587. 


The total vote was the largest ever 


cast in the State, and all the other State officers elected are Republicans.—EDITOoR. ] 


N the United States many divergent 
views are held concerning the tariff. 
,» Without enumerating the varied 
opinions, it is sufficient for the purposes 
of this article to say that there is one view 
of the tariff in which all coincide. Even 
those who maintain that the ancient wall 
is still a blessing, confess that in spots the 
ramparts are built too high. 

Assuming, therefore, it to be generally 
admitted that a reduction of some tariff 
duties is desirable, the question arises, 
How shall it be done? 

Various methods have been suggested 
and to each of them serious obstacles 
exist. The plans proposed and the ob- 
jections raised against them may be 
stated concisely as follows: 

1. Immediate Free Trade, or Tariff 
for Revenue Only.—Even tho this might 
be brought about in the United States 
with no more industrial disturbance than 
accompanied Peel’s abolition of British 
protective duties, yet the proposition 
meets with such strong opposition as to 
place it at this time without the bounds 
of practical legislation. 

2. Gradual Reduction, or Reduction 
by Percentages.—This plan, already tried 
in this country once, and attempted more 
than once, abounds in practical difficul- 
ties. It necessarily leads to business dis- 
turbance, due to the impossibility of ac- 
curately forecasting the future, and if a 





progressive reduction is attempted, as 
under the Clay compromise of 1833, it is 
liable to be halted at any time. 

3. Free Raw Materials——Since raw 
materials can only be defined arbitrarily, 
revision in this direction gives rise to an 
endless dispute, and in the past has got 
no farther than a wrangle. 

4. Trust Articles on the Free List.— 
This method is complex, difficult of just 
application, and, by lessening the ex- 
ports of trust made articles, may result 
in a restriction rather than an extension 
of our foreign trade. 

Moreover, to each of the four possible 
ways of reduction above recited there 
lies the one overshadowing objection that, 
while lowering our own tariff wall, it 
does not break down the walls erected 
against us by other nations. Reciproc- 
ity, on the other hand, possesses the 
enormous practical advantage of open- 
ing other ports to us at the same moment 
that ours are thrown open to them. By 
thus giving an impulse at once to ex- 
portation as well as to importation, it 
augments and extends foreign trade. 
Evidently a feasible plan of reciprocity, if 
generously applied, offers the means, 
least objectionable from every standpoint, 
of lowering the tariff duties. 

Reciprocity was made a part of both 
the McKinley and the Dingley bills, 
drawn tho they were in the interest of 


























high duties. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that during the decade of their ex- 
istence they have accomplished but little 
in the way of lowering the tariff or open- 
ing the markets of the world. In fact, so 
far as power is conferred upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to reduce duties 
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free list, it has scarcely been exercised 
at all. Furthermore, the exercise of the 
powers granted by the reciprocity pro- 
visions of the Dingley law, since a just 
discrimination is an impossibility, would 
be far more likely to foster jealousies 
than friendships in our foreign relations. 
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upon brandies, wines and a few minor 
articles to the extent of five per centum 
the provision of law is a picayune af- 
fair; and in so far as power is given to 
the President and Senate, by treaty if 
approved by Congress, to reduce duties 
twenty per cent., or to place upon the 
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And against all of the reciprocity pro- 
visions, both of the McKinley and the 
Dingley acts, stands the insuperable ob- 
jection that they were a transfer of legis- 
lative functions from Congress either to 
the executive alone or to the combined 
action of the President and one branch 
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of Congress. The principle was so thor- 
oughly bad that its failure need not cause 
surprise nor be deplored. 

And yet the idea of reciprocity seems 
a very attractive and valuable one. The 
British Parliament, under its Conserva- 
tive leaders, is giving consideration to a 
form of reciprocity between the mother 
country and its several colonies. The 
practical difficulties found in the way of 
the proposal are that it necessitates a 
change in the present free trade policy 
of Great Britain, and is really very com- 
plex in its nature, in that duties must 
first be imposed in order that they may 
be lowered in certain favored directions. 

For the United States these difficulties 
do not exist. Here a high tariff is al- 
ready established, so that the way is in- 
vitingly opened for reciprocal trade with 
other nations. The problem as it pre- 
sents itself to this country is: How can 
a policy so promising as reciprocity be 
carried out simply, effectively and con- 
stitutionally ? 

My answer is: That it is only neces- 
sary to enact an amendment to the Ding- 
ley law, which shall read somewhat as 
follows : 

Section That whenever the Gov- 
ernment of any country or colony of 
the Western Hemisphere fixes a time 
when it shall cease to impose duties or 
other exactions upon the agricultural, 
manufactured and other natural products 
of the United States, it shall be the duty 
of the President, when satisfied of the 
fact, to make proclamation thereof; and 
in said proclamation to fix the same day, 
or a date as soon as possible thereafter, 
on which shall be transferred from the 
dutiable list of this act to the free list 
thereof the goods, wares and merchandise 
being the natural products of such for- 
eign country or colony, to be continued 
on said free list so long, and only so 
long, as said duties or other exactions 
cease to be levied by such country or col- 
ony. On and after the date fixed by said 
proclamation, articles from and pro- 
duced by said country or colony shall 
be admitted free of duty. Provided, that 
whenever any such article is subjected to 
a tax under the internal revenue laws of 
the United States, the duty on said article 
shall be equal to such internal revenue 
tax, and that from and after the date 
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fixed by said proclamation, every such 
article shall be admitted, when imported 
into the United States, subject to a duty 
equal to the internal revenue tax. 

Let us now assume, as is highly prob- 
able, that soon after the passage of an 
act, of which the above may be taken as 
a rough draft, many American countries 


_will avail themselves of the opportunity 


of trading freely with this great nation ; 
that, for example, Canada, Mexico, the 
West Indies, Brazil and other countries 
will enact laws for reciprocal free trade. 
What special and general consequences 
may be expected ? 

Our dutiable imports from American 
countries consist largely of “ raw mate- 
rials ”—viz., lumber and coal from Can- 
ada; sugar and tobacco from the West 
Indies; animals, meat, hides and wool’ 
from Mexico and the other countries 
lying to the south of us. A remark of 
Goldwin Smith concerning the United 
States and Canada would also be true if 
applied to our relations with all the rest 
of America: “In their products they 
supplement each other.” 

So, through genuine reciprocity, a 


‘simpler and more profitable method than 


the placing of raw materials upon the 
free list unconditionally, our manufac- 
turers in every section of the country 
will receive their materials more cheap- 
ly, our consumers everywhere will get at 
lower prices their meat, coal, woolen 
clothing, wooden buildings, sugar and 
shoes.) \The trusts which have so mate- 
rially enhanced the cost of living by 
manipulating two of the most important 
items, meat and coal, will find their 
monopoly broken. 

The larger importation at lower prices 
of the above classes of articles will lead 
to an increase of our export trade in two 
directions : 

First, with the Western Hemisphere. 

A frank invitation to barter, from 
which both parties are to profit, always 
affords encouragement to trade. Of our 
total exports of manufactures only 30 
per cent. now go to this hemisphere—23 
per cent. to North America and six and 
six-tenths per cent. to South America. 
Since the principal articles sent out are 
iron and steel, cotton manufactures, re- 
fined oils, cars and carriages, leather and 
its manufactures, and manufactures of 


















wood, it is evident that many sections, 
as well as many industries, will be direct- 
ly benefited by their increased sale. 

Second, with the Eastern Hemisphere. 

With raw materials imported free from 
all that part of America which accepts 
our offer of genuine reciprocity, our man- 
ufacturers will be able to produce more 
cheaply, and, therefore, to compete more 
successfully in the markets of the world, 
including those of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australasia. 

The genuine reciprocity contemplated 
by this act will in no way interfere with 
any other changes in the tariff which 
may at any time be deemed advisable. 
For instance, if, because of the sale of 
trust made articles abroad at lower prices 
than at home, Congress should think 
best to put them upon the free list, the 
free trade existing with other American 
countries would in no way prevent. 

More than any other manner of chang- 
ing our tariff ought genuine reciprocity 
to commend itself to men of all parties. 
The Republican party is committed to 
the principle of reciprocity. The Demo- 
cratic party has based its opposition chief- 
ly upon the methods heretofore proposed 
for applying the principle. No doubt 
there are interests, and even sections of 
the United States, which will decry the 
plan here suggested, but they comprise 
a proportion of our population so small 
and so shortsightedly selfish as to call 
for little consideration. 

Inasmuch as hand in hand with every 
reduction in cost of material will go a 
larger market for the sale of articles pro- 
duced here, the shock to industry will be 
slight—far less than by any other means 
of attaining so great results. 

And the results will indeed be mag- 
nificent. To-day the United States de- 
rives a greater advantage from freedom 
of trade than any other country in the 
world. With a territory extending from 
the frigid to the torrid zone, and cover- 
ing millions of square miles in the tem- 
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perate zone, with an interstate commerce 
ten-fold greater in value than our foreign 
commerce, it is to free trade, and not to 
so-called protective tariffs, that our mate- 
rial prosperity is due. And under the 
act here proposed the blessings of free 
trade already existing will be expanded 
enormously. As New York is benefited 
by unobstructed trade with New Eng- 
land, so she will be an equal gainer by 
unobstructed trade with Canada. As 
Texas and Louisiana are prospered 
mutually by the free trade existing be- 
tween them, in like manner will both 
be benefited by similar relations with 
Mexico. 

Carpers may ask, Why limit reciprocity 
to the Western Hemisphere? From the 
view-point of theory, it may be answered, 
we stand in a peculiar and closer rela- 
tionship with this hemisphere. The 
Monroe Doctrine, universally accepted by 
our people, the Pan-American Congress, 
the Isthmian canal project, and even the 
nature of our treaties, all go to show and 
establish this fact. All-American free 
trade, therefore, would only be another, 
altho by far the strongest, mutual bond 
of friendship and brotherhood. Prac- 
tically, moreover, the establishment of 
a genuine reciprocity would only con- 
stitute a part, and the least doubtful part, 
of what perhaps a majority of our peo- 
ple desire, to wit: The complete union of 
other American countries and colonies 
with the United States. Certainly so far 
as Canada is concerned we should at any 
time welcome annexation, and with 
Mexico, the ground for hesitation would 
be other than the consequent closer com- 
mercial relations. 

Genuine reciprocity, tho limited to the 
Western Hemisphere, would be a long 
step toward abolishing all obstructions to 
trade. It may well prove to be the school- 
master which in due course of time shall 
bring us to a commercial brotherhood 
with all mankind. 





Provipence, R, I 














The Hungarian Crisis 


BY FRANCIS KOSSUTH 


[Our readers will remember the article we printed in our issue of August 27th, by 


Francis Kossuth, entitled ‘“ Possible Hungarian Independence.” 


Francis Kossuth is the 


leader of the advanced Liberal party in Hungary and is the son of Louis Kossuth, the 
famous Hungarian revolutionist, who was so warmly welcomed in this country in 1851. 


—EDI'ror. ] 


N the United States little is known of 
| the crisis through which we are now 
going in our Hungarian world. 

This world is small, as compared to 
that of the powerful and happy world of 
the United States of America, which is, 
for us Europeans, the symbol of individ- 
ual and political liberty. 

This small world of ours is, however, 
dear to us Hungarians! We fought for 
it from father to son, for a thousand 
years, through glory and reverses; and 
we are proud, that our country has been 
—next to England—the oldest constitu- 
tional state in the world, and that it has 
been for two centuries the bulwark of 
Christendom against the crushing pow- 
er of the Turkish invasion of Europe, at 
atime when all other states were unpre- 
pared to resist this last powerful attack, 
made in the Old World by the enemies 
of Christ against 
Christian religion. 

Those who love | 
liberty~and those 
who love the re- | 
ligion of Christ 
cannot be indiffer- 
ent, therefore, to 
what happens in | 
this small world, | ¥ 
which we call our 
own, in Hungary. 

Our crisis is 
owing to a causé, 
similar to that 
which created the 
American Revo- 
lution—t hat is, 
our country was 
ripe for it! 

The struggle of 
America for inde- 
pendence was 
Providential. It 
was a necessity. 





superficial consideration takes for the 
motives of the glorious American Revolu- 
tion have been but accidental opportunities 
for it. Had those circumstances not oc- 
curred, others had occurred and had pre- 
sented, perhaps, a different opportunity ; 
but the Revolution would have come the 
same. It was a necessity, because the 
colonies of America had attained that 
lawful age in the development of all the 
elements of national existence which 
claims the right to stand by itself, and 
cannot more be led by a child’s leading- 
strings, be the hand which leads it a 
mother’s or a stepmother’s hand. 

These truths were spoken by Louis 
Kossuth in Lexington, in New England, 
and now this applies also to us; the Hun- 
garian state has become strong enough, 
no more to be led by a child’s leading 
string ; and to enforce its rights, granted 
not only by na- 








| ture, but also by 


existing laws. 

Every nation 
has a natural 
right to speak its 
| own language and 
to wish that its 
language should 
be the official lan- 
guage in all the 
services of the 
state. 

Besides this, 
our laws (Law 
1867, No. XII, 
Art. II) give us a 
right to have a 
Hungarian army. 

Our laws (same 
| law, Art. 13) give 
| us a right to fix 
the condition on 





| which we grant 
| recruits to this 
army. 





Those _ circum- 
stances which 
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Now, a consid- 























erable increase of recruits was asked 
for (about 20 per cent. of the whole 
army), and the country has put for a 
condition that the Hungarian language 
should hereafter be used in the Hun- 
garian army. 

We have a right to this; and we stand 
on our right, as against the pretention of 
our king to do as it may please him, just 
because we have a law which makes the 
king commander-in-chief of the army. 


FABLES 
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How would the citizens of the United 
States of America like it if the few but 
glorious regular troops of the Union 
were commanded in German, as the Hun- 
garian troops are? 

I doubt whether Congress would vote 
a cent for such troops; and I am sure 
that the Hungarian Parliament is right 
when it does precisely what the United 
States Congress would do. 


Bupapest, HunGcary. 


a 
"“e 


Fables 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AuTuHor or ** THincs as Tuey Are,”’ 


A man bored a hole in a tree 
and a wood-pecker came and 
lived in it. 

“The tree has conceived,” said the 
man, “ and has brought forth a bird.” 

Next year the wood-pecker went 
away and two flying squirrels lived in 
the tree. 

“What a curious thing,” said the 
man, “is eee 


After Its 
Kind 


A Chinaman who was 
kindly disposed had a 
dog. He loved dogs. One 
evening he cut off the tail of the dog, 
and ate it. It was a sweet little dog— 
then he gave the bone to the dog. 

A Caucasian who saw this said: 
“Your intentions are good, but you are 
pauperizing the dog. Providence, in 
its infinite wisdom, committed that tail 
to you asatrust. Had you turned the 
matter over to us we would have in- 
quired if the dog was a deserving dog, 
and investigated as to ‘whether he had 
other means of support, or relatives 
who would take care of him; if we 
found that he had none, we would have 
tabulated his case and judiciously given 
him one joint of the bone per day.” 

The Chinaman asked if that was 
Christianity. 

“Well, no, not exactly Christianity,” 
said the Caucasian, “ but an outgrowth 
of it, which we call Systemized Char- 
ity.” 


Charity 
Organization 





‘**Tue GAME oF LIFE,” ETC. 


Said the Chinaman: “ That is better 

than heathenism—it is cheaper.” 

& 
There is no use in trying to 
repress ill-temper, or, in- 
deed, anything else. 

A little girl used to take dinner with 
her grandfather every Sunday, and she 
would say when she came home: 

“Mamma, why don’t you ever have 
‘poor man’s rice pudding?’ ” 

However, her mother always forgot 
it, until, finally, after the question had 
been repeated a number of times, her 
mother said one day, “ Well, Effie, here 
is your ‘poor man’s rice pudding,’ will 
you have some?” 

“ No, thank you, mamma,” said Effie. 

“Why, that’s what you have been 
asking me to have for ever so long,” said 
her mother. 

“ Yes, mamma, but I wanted you to 
know how horrid it is; we have it every 
Sunday at grandfather’s.” 

So, how are we to find out how hor- 
rid our ill-temper is unless we some- 
times have it out? 





A Frightful 
Expression 


The other day I read that a large 
manufacturer had said, “ No 
soldier can be a high-minded 
gentleman, because soldiers are paid 
butchers.” Does it seem to you that 
soldiers are more blood guilty than we 
who contribute taxes to pay them and 
who sustain the system? 


Good 
Soldiers 
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Yes, because they agree for money to 
kill people, whereas we are forced to pay 
taxes. 

Are they more guilty than the man 
who holds land vacant so that thousands 
who might live on it starve? 

They seem to me to be the more guilty, 
because the soldiers know what they are 
doing and the land speculators do not. 

Then it is only the intention that makes 
the land speculator less guilty? In ac- 
tion they are equally at fault? 

I suppose so. The effect of their action 
is the same. 

It is even more terrible, is it not, for 
only a few soldiers ever torture any one 
and hardly any ever expect to kill any 
one, whereas our social conditions cause 
torture and death to thousands daily? 

It appears that so far as the action is 
concerned, we are as guilty as the sol- 
diers. 

But why does a man speculate in land? 
Is it not because he must live? 

He need not live; he can starve him- 
self to death, or withdraw from the world, 
like a savage, producing or consuming 
nearly all the uses, or he may commit 
suicide. 

But that does not solve the problem. 
Are not those merely ways of dodging 
one’s share of the common burdens— 
of trying to live to ourselves? 

But a man might refuse to pay taxes 
like Thoreau. 

True, but if he lives at all he must buy 
things, and in the price of them he con- 
tributes his share of taxes to sustain this 
iniquity. We are all tax payers. Is not 
this true? 

Yes, that is true. 

And when we speculate in land or pay 
rent or sell land, we only do in bulk what 
every one does in detail. 

I see that we have no choice. We must 
do these things to make or to get a liv- 
ing. 
And do not some soldiers enlist because 
they must do so to get a living or get 
one? 

Yes, some do, I suppose. 

Then, such soldiers are really no more 
guilty than we are, even in intention. 

It would seem so, but in any case, those 
who enlist from necessity are exceptions. 
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The great majority of soldiers join out 
of sheer brutality or love of adventure. 

Yes, but does not the education to 
which most men are subjected, in Sun- 
day school drills and military parades 
and cadet corps, make them brutal and 
ambitious? 

It certainly tends, but men are differ- 
ent at birth. 

Certainly, but if you should take the 
child of one of these soldiers (you know 
all your ancestors and mine have been 
fighting men), and should put him in 
harmonious and peaceful surroundings, 
he, or, at least, his grandchildren, would 
be as reluctant to agree to kill as you 
would be. 

Of course, he would. 

Then what makes these men guilty is 
really their training and environment. 

True. 

And you and I are a part of their en- 
vironment and pay our share toward the 
training. 

We do, indeed. 

Then you and I seem to be as guilty in 
intention as the soldiers and it seems 
that we can none of us be any more high- 
minded gentlemen than the mercenary 
murderers whom we call the military. 

I have not looked at it in that way, but 
it certainly seems to be true, for we are 
all one flesh, and no man liveth to him- 
self, and no man dieth to himself. We 
profit by the virtues and excellences of 
others. Undoubtedly — and they by 
ours. 

And is it not true, that each of us suf- 
fers for the errors of others, just as 
much or more than he suffers for his 
own? 

Certainly, the fierce competitions, the 
distresses that the faults of others cause 
us, as well as their illnesses and prema- 
ture deaths and infectious diseases, cause 
the most of our misery. 

You believe, then, in an order and a 
justice in the universe? 

Assuredly I do. 

But all that would be unreason and 
injustice, were we not all equally re- 
sponsible for our sins. Would it not? 


I see no escape from that conclusion, 
but it weighs me down. 
New York Cry. 














The Isthmian Canal Republic 


SUBSTANTIALLY all of the hostile pub- 
lic criticism of our Government’s action 
concerning Panama has been based upon 
the assumption or assertion that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hay connived at the 
revolt and were secretly encouraging the 
revolutionists for some time before it 
took place. In support of this charge 
there is not a shred of proof. Extracts 
from those parts of the President’s mes- 
sage which he had written a few days 
before the uprising (extracts now pub- 
lished with his consent) show that the 
action which he was then inclined to 
recommend was in no way related to an 
expected revolution. In a private letter, 
written three weeks before the revolt and 
recently published, he said: 


“T cast aside the proposition made at this 
time to foment the secession of Panama. What- 
ever other Governments can do, the United 
States cannot go into the business of securing 
the results which it desires by such underhand 
means.” 


There is no evidence whatever that our 
Government or any one representing it 
was conspiring to assist the revolutionists 
who proclaimed their independence on 
November 3d. 

It is quite plain that immediately after 
the revolt Mr. Roosevelt decided to take 
advantage of it in the interest of the con- 
struction of a canal, but not with the pur- 
pose of avoiding just payment for the 
rights and privileges involved. Since 
November 3d our Government’s course 
has been marked by extraordinary haste, 
some inconsistency in details of proce- 
dure, and a disregard for precedents 
established in the history of our dealings 
with States set up by revolution. The 
instructions given to our Consul at Pana- 
ma, on the 6th, were not in accord with 
the message sent at the same time 
to the Bogota Government. The -Con- 


sul was to wait until he was “ satis- 
fied that a de facto Government, re- 
publican in form and without sub- 
stantial opposition from its own people, 
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Colombia was 
informed that such a Government was in 
existence, and she was advised to deal 


has been established.” 


with it. Precedents were ignored when 
full recognition was granted, on the 
13th, to a Government only ten days old, 
which had no Constitution, had held no 
election, and consisted of a Junta of three 
revolutionists. No response to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s message had been received 
from the Bogota Government. The views 
of that Government and its intentions 
had not been made known to our own. 
“ We have entered into relations with the 
new republic,” said the President to M. 
Bunau-Varilla. “It is fitting that we 
should do so now, as we did nearly a cen- 
tury ago, when the Latin peoples of 
South America proclaimed the right of 
popular government.” But we did not 
recognize the South American republics 
until several years after they had de- 
clared their independence, and until the 
inability of Spain to subdue them had 
been clearly shown. 

With these and other evidences of ex- 
traordinary haste should be considered 
our Government’s very liberal construc- 
tion of the treaty of 1846, which has 
served as a warrant not only for the ex- 
clusion of Colombian troops at any land- 
ing place on either coast of the State of 
Panama, but even for orders forbidding 
them to embark for the isthmus at the 
distant Colombian port of Buena Ven- 
tura. These orders have now been modi- 
fied, because they were in effect an act 
of war; but troops so embarking are to 
be warned that they will not be permitted 
to land on the isthmus. The old doctrine 
that recognition of independence should 
be withheld until the new State’s ability 
to stand alone has been demonstrated, 
and the danger of subjugation “ by the 
parent State has entirely passed away,” 
has nothing to do with this case, how- 
ever, because the danger has been averted 
by the precautions of our Government. 
Colombia cannot subjugate Panama un- 
less her troops are able to reach the Isth- 
mus, and our warships say that they shall 
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not land there. The truth is that Pana- 
ma’s independence depends upon our 
protection, and is guaranteed by it. 

But that protection is extended by the 
requirements of the treaty of 1846, as 
these are now defined by our Govern- 
ment. A fair critic must take into ac- 
count this treaty at every step in his in- 
vestigation. It justifies some acts that 
would have a sinister aspect if it were 
not in existence. It is of such a charac- 
ter that in the opinion of some authori- 
ties on international law it empowers the 
United States even to make a canal on 
the Panama route without the consent of 
either Colombia or Panama, if their ap- 
proval of so reasonable and liberal an 
agreement as the Hay-Herran treaty 
has been withheld. We cannot see 
that it fairly covers all that has already 
been done in the present case. 

If its provisions have been too liberally 
construed during the last two weeks, and 
if the course of our Government has been 
marked by extraordinary and somewhat 
suspicious haste, we should admit that 
our Government has not sought mere 
territorial aggrandizement or pecuniary 
gain, but the privilege of paying $10,000,- 
ooo for the right to spend $200,000,000 
on a canal for the benefit not only of the 
United States, but of the entire civilized 
world. If Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hay 
have ignored sound precedents and gone 
beyond what many believe to be the fair 
limits of the old treaty, they have done 
this to defeat the greed and extortion of a 
selfish and unenlightened Government that 
is unable to build the canal and that has 
declined to make a reasonable agreement 
with the nation which must now be re- 
garded as the only possible builder. Does 
the end justify the means? As to that 
there is room for an honest difference of 
opinion. It seems to us that the end 
ought to be and might have been gained 
with a more careful regard for all the 
proprieties. 

The effect of all this upon our relations 
with the countries south of us can scarce- 
ly fail to be unfavorable. Mexico and 
the Central American republics will sus- 
pect that to some of our people a pro- 
tectorate on the Isthmus must suggest 
the absorption of the territory north of 
it. The South American countries, here- 
tofore distrusting (without cause) our 
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professions of unselfish friendship, will 
find in this affair reasons for greater dis- 
trust and even hostility. If it be true that 
Colombia had promised to use a part of 
the $10,000,000 in paying the deferred in- 
terest on her foreign debt, the loss of it 
may so disturb European bondholders 
that we shall be drawn into fresh con- 
troversies involving the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The anger of Colombia may in- 
crease the cost of canal defense and delay 
canal construction. Such evils it may 
have been impossible to avoid, but we 
should have preferred to see an earnest 
attempt to avoid them by a little more 
patience in the negotiations, and less dis- 
play of force after they were interrupted. 


a 
“Give Us a Man” 


“Give us a man of God’s own mold, 
Born to marshal his fellow-men; 
One whose fame is not bought and sold 
At the stroke of a politician’s pen; 
Give us the man of thousands ten, 
Fit to do as well as to plan; 
Give us a rallying-cry, and then, 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a man.” 


So called Stedman’s ringing voice 
in those dark days of the Civil War, 


when the Army of the Potomac 
marched hither and yon, aimlessly and 
uselessly, at the mercy of commanders 
who had no grasp of the situation, or 
were not morally big enough to sink 
their personal ambitions in their coun- 
try’s cause. 

The terrible days of that gigantic 
strife have passed, but the nation’s need 
of men of heroic mold has not disap- 
peared. The interests of civic life are 
not less momentous than those of war, 
and the great problems of public policy 
and of social reform do not demand 
lesser gifts of broad intelligence, or a 
smaller measure of self-sacrificing de- 
votion:to the general well-being, than 
do those of military campaigns. 

It is a discouraging thing to see a 
great political party cherishing tradi- 
tions of personal liberty and of honest 
government, but hopelessly casting 
about for a worthy leader. The great 
party of Jefferson, and of Jackson, of 
Samuel J. Tilden, and of Grover Cleve- 
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land, is disorganized and aimless. It 
has no definite policy to inspire a fol- 
lowing, and no man or group of men 
in its ranks is forthcoming to rally its 
forces for a strenuous fight upon issues 
of magnitude. The followers of Mr. 
Bryan in his earlier campaign were in 
desperate earnest, and the questions 
which they raised were real questions. 
They were argued to a finish, and de- 
cided adversely to the Bryanite creed. 
To-day the populistic elements of the 
party are discouraged, and no other 
faction has the enthusiastic faith in any 
great cause that might enable it to 
create a national organization. 

In another way, but with even more 
of vital urgency, do we feel the need 
of men of mental and moral power in 
the struggle which our municipalities 
are making to wrest city governments 
from the grafters and the panderers to 
vice. In New York City we have had 
for nearly two years the best municipal 
administration that any city in the 
world has enjoyed in modern times; 
the wisest, the cleanest, the most pro- 
gressive. Yet this administration has 
been repudiated by an overwhelming 
majority of the people, who have al- 
lowed caprice, selfishness and petty 
considerations to outweigh all the is- 
sues of civic welfare. 

The situation that the election has 
revealed is clearly one that calls for a 
fearless recognition of certain facts 
which, whether pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, must be met. The people of this 
or of any other city will take narrow 
and unworthy views of their relations 
to the city government until they are 
inspired and organized by men of per- 
sonal power, who command sincere re- 
spect, ardent admiration and loyalty. 

The men that have devoted them- 
selves to the interests of reform have 
been unselfish, so far as the policies 
which they have supported are con- 
cerned. They have been broadminded 
and judicious. Their failure has lain 
in their inability to get close to the peo- 
ple, to command that spontaneous al- 
legiance which alone can be depended 
upon to hold the masses to any large 
plan of public activity. Mr. Jerome 
stated the situation perfectly the other 
day when he said that the cause of re- 
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form must have good men, with quali- 
ties otherwise like those of Richard 
Croker and “ Tim ” Sullivan. 

One who has studied in history as 
well as in current politics this ques- 
tion of effective leadership can put his 
finger with unerring certainty upon the 
exact point of failure in the world’s 
struggle thus far to unite enlightened 
and honest administration with demo- 
cratic sources of power. The men that 
by virtue of a certain quality of hearty 
friendliness and fidelity to those that 
work for them have held the allegiance 
of the masses, have, as a rule, been too 
willing to use corrupt means to attain 


“their ends, and have had no broad, dis- 


interested view of public interests. 
The men of enlightened views and un- 
selfish motives have too often been un- 
sympathetic with the common man, too 
unapproachable, too cold and distant, 
to win a popular support. And, finally, 
the men who, being good and unselfish 
to a degree that has placed them in the 
category of saints or martyrs, and who 
by their warmth of human sympathy 
have held the allegiance of the multi- 
tude, have often been visionary or mys- 
tical in their aims, and have failed to 
obtain any grasp upon the really prac- 
tical problems of their age. 

Must we then believe that among the 
millions of men who make up the popu- 
lation of a nation like ours, there are 
none who combine the magnetism of 
sympathetic kindliness with enlighten- 
ment and integrity, and to these quali- 
ties unite the talent for political organi- 
zation? The situation is not so hope- 
less. Rather must we believe that 
there is some failure in our political 
system to pick out by due process of 
selection the men that by nature are 
best qualified for the highest political 
leadership. The man that Stedman 
called for in his awakening verse was 
pounding away in obscurity at rebel 
regiments on the Western frontier. 
Lincoln found him in due course of 
time, and placed him in charge of the 
situation on the Potomac, where he 
won the Battle of the Wilderness. We 
must find a way to discover and to 
bring forward to positions of responsi- 
bility the men for whom the political 
world is waiting. 
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Bishop Gailor’s Irenicon 


WE extract this paragraph from what 
was called the most notable address de- 
livered at the late Pan-American Con- 
ference of Episcopal bishops at Wash- 
ington. Bishop Gailor, of the diocese of 
Tennessee, in opening his address on 
“The Attitude of Our Church Toward 
the Protestant Communions Around 
Her,” said: 


“In Memphis, last spring, I listened to a very 
striking and moving address, by General Booth, 
filled with stories that were pathetic and even 
thrilling: but when he reached his climax, and 
said, ‘Friends, Jesus shed his blood to pay 
the price, and he bought from God enough sal- 
vation to go round ’—I felt that his view of re- 
ligion was different from mine. So I say that 
Protestantism in the Southern States is not to 
me a cheerful or rational presentation of Chris- 
tianity.” 


It is a very crude view of the work of 
our Lord, the gross commercial theory 
of the Atonement, which still lingers 
more than we think in popular faith. 
But, as Bishop Gailor says, such teach- 
ing, partial as it is, “lifts men by the 
thousand from the mire and vice of sin 
into the power and purity of a new life 
in Jesus Christ.” This illustrates the im- 
portance of embracing within the limits 
of charity and within the confines of the 
Church very divergent forms of theolog- 
ical belief. 

Bishop Gailor’s paper had a controlling 
influence in the adoption of the action 
favoring conference on union with Pres- 
byterians and Methodists. We are there- 
fore interested in his statement of what 
in his view are, or are not, the reasons 
that separate other denominations from 
the Episcopal. One of these barriers, he 
thinks, is the rubric which forbids admis- 
sion to Holy Communion until one has 
been confirmed or is ready to be con- 
firmed. Here we express a difference 
with the Bishop. So far as we can judge 
this has little weight. It might well be 
modified, but it is, we think, no particular 
occasion of offense. Most Churches have 
a similar rule and practice, and it is not 
very generally interpreted to exclude 
communicants of other Churches from 
occasional communicating in the Epis- 
copal Church, 
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Bishop Gailor further says: 


“I do not think that the refusal to change 
pulpits counts for very much. The fact that 
we require the use of vestments and the litur- 
gical character of our services sufficiently jus- 
tifies this lack of ministerial intercourse in the 
popular mind.” 


Here, again, we differ from the Bishop. 
Exchanging pulpits is nothing in itself; 
it goes by favor. But if the refusal to 
exchange pulpits is made a definite law, 
and is based on a denial of the parity of 
other clergy and other Churches, and the 
charge that their orders and sacraments 
are irregular and invalid, then it is an 
offense, and is regarded as arrogance 
and an insult. This is the nub of the 
whole matter. We know well enough 
that such is not the unanimous attitude 
of the Episcopal Church, and that many 
of its clergy of the Broad variety despise 
the doctrine, but it has so much vogue 
that it is popularly regarded as the posi- 
tion of the Church as a whole, and the 
canons of the Church have seemed to 
justify this view, at least since Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., was condemned and pub- 
licly reprimanded for preaching in a 
Presbyterian Church without the permis- 
sion of the Revs. Bogg’s and Stubbs. If 
the refusal to fellowship clergy and 
other Churches can come to an end, 
Bishop Gailor will find the chief stum- 
bling block removed. 

Bishop Gailor makes one surprising 
criticism of his own communicating 
membership. He says: 


“TI do not believe that. there is a body in 
Christendom which undertakes to carry so 
large a load of indifferent membership as does 
the Episcopal Church.” 


This is an extraordinarily careless 
statement. We do not believe that there 
is any larger proportion of indifferent 
members in the Episcopal Church than 
there is in the Lutheran or the Catholic, 
or the Greek or the Armenian Church, or 
in any other Church which admits all to 
membership by confirmation at the age 
of twelve or fourteen. Indeed, we should 
say that it stood, in character of member- 
ship, very nearly at the top of its class. 
We suspect that the Bishop did not ex- 
actly say what he had in mind. 
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Play as an Educator 


THE value of play has usually been 
considered mainly from the point of re- 
laxation. It has not been held that the 
child must play in order to become a 
real man or woman. The close cus- 
tody of children during the best part 
of the day, inside the school house, 
seated on benches screwed to the floor, 
has been looked at, sentimentally, as a 
hardship for the children; but until 
very recently we have not looked upon 
the playground as inherently a part of 
the school house. Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson, in one of the current English 
magazines, takes the ground that play 
is a provision of nature, intended to 
bring out not only physical, but intel- 
lectual and moral growth. He under- 
takes to show that the development of 
large parts of the brain, and these far 
from the least important, can be direct- 
ly brought about by muscular move- 
ments; while a considerable portion of 
the remaining area is secondarily af- 
fected by the same process. 


“ Exercise is literally the mother of the brain. 
Every play and sport worth the name develops 
not merely strength, endurance and sweetness, 
but also alertness, quickness of response, cool- 
ness, balance, wariness and judgment that is 
both sound and swift.” 


He thinks that athletics, in spite of 
occasional excesses, thoroughly de- 
serves the high place that it has won 
in college training, and is in the very 
widest sense of the word a valuable 
part of education. When athletic 
training or games are carried to excess, 
it is due to our animal instincts, unre- 
strained by reason. He points to the 
fact that the speech-center of the brain 
is developed only on one side; on that 
side which controls and is nourished by 
the most highly trained hand. He ar- 
gues further that the hand-center lies 
close behind the speech-center; which 
probably means that articulate speech 
depended upon the erect position being 
obtained—so freeing the forelimb for 
development into a hand. Naturally 
manual training has fought its way to 
the front in our educational system, to 
take its place side by side with brain 
culture. 

The problem has been how to work 
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into our school system not only man- 
ual training, but some method of re- 
laxation and recuperation which will 
enable the child to endure confinement 
and study. 

The Civic Improvement League, of St. 
Louis, has adopted the plan of creating 
playgrounds, which are formally dedi- 
cated to the work of child-culture. 
These services aim to impress upon the 
parents of the children the importance 
of play and the necessity of maintain- 
ing the playgrounds to serve their 
highest value for young people. New 
York is making rapid strides, as well 
as Philadelphia, Boston and other cit- 
ies, in this playground movement. Va- 
cant lots are no longer entirely given 
up to refuse piles nor to potato culture, 
but are the scene of sand piles and other 
materials, where young children may have 
their gardens and playgrounds. Itis pos- 
sible to multiply these places almost in- 
definitely. When the idea thoroughly 
gets hold of the people, property own-. 
ers will not be slow in dedicating un- 
occupied lots, and even valuable’ in- 
closures, to this holy crusade for health 
and growth. The individuality of the 
children must be taken into account 
very largely. Some of them prefer 
garden plots, where they can plant 
seeds, while other like best sheds and 
cottages, where they can keep pet birds 
and animals. Other children are nat- 
urally marine biologists, preferring a 
frog pond to the best farm or garden 
on the continent. Some children are 
never happy unless paddling in the 
water; others are just as natively de- 
voted to swings, vaulting horses, trap- 
ezes and jumping bars. The ball player 
must always be counted upon as con- 
stituting a good large fraction of any 
group of boys, while many of the girls 
do not object to games of prisoners 
base, or even hockey and basket ball. In 
this country we shall always find a per- 
centage of lads who have not lost the 
instinct expressed in “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
and “Swiss Family Robinson.” Their 
happiness will not be complete while 
playing with the crowd. They must 
have something in retirement, and a 
chance to climb trees and build caves, 
—where their imaginations can riot. 

Still keeping in mind that play is 
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education and essential to some of the 
most important features of brain de- 
velopment, some of our wise reform- 
ers are urging that these playgrounds, 
wherever they may occur about a city, 
be considered as part of the public 
school system; that teachers be ap- 
pointed to have charge of the children 
at their play; which some of them ar- 
gue should occupy at least half of the 
time now given to school exercises. Dr. 
Hutchinson urges that there would be 
this advantage, that we would get not 
only the direct culture which comes 
from play, but that the hours devoted 
to study of books would be so full of 
health and vivacity that twice as much 
would be accomplished in half the 
time. He urges that children of the 
laboring classes, who can spend only 
half their day in school, are now mak- 
ing as rapid progress in their studies 
as whole-timers. He insists further 
that those children who are not allowed 
to enter school till eight or ten years 
of age, coming with more physical 
vigor, soon overtake those who entered 
school earlier by two or three years. 
Stating the problem in other words, 
we are now called upon to consider 
whether a good deal of what we call 
education is not after all natural 
growth; and whether the very best 
part of the development of the child 
*is not that which is least meddled with 
by school discipline. Give a child nor- 
mal surroundings, will he not learn to 
use his brain wisely very much as he 
learns to use his legs and arms wisely? 
The school then ceases to be so much 
a place of positive control and disci- 
pline, a place for stuffing the child with 
knowledge and becomes a supplement 
to home life; and the teacher becomes 
a director of natural processes. Every 
child in the world desires to know; is 
full of curiosity about facts. Wisely 
handled, he need not be driven to appli- 
cation. He will find all that he can 
find out; and the school should have 
for its object to help him in his perfect- 
ly normal effort to discover and to 
learn. 

Still this matter of play must not be 
allowed to drop into or become a part 
of the system in such a way as to be 
too much meddled with. The child’s 
garden and the playgrounds, if under 
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the supervision of the schools, or a part 
of the school system, must after all be- 
long to the child. He must be allowed 
to soil his clothes, and you must not 
put up the sign, “ Keep off the Grass.” 
Teachers in charge should not be med- 
dlesome busybodies, officious either by 
temperament or by a sense of duty. 
Bear in mind all the time that we are 
not discussing the problem of school- 
gardens, where the pupils can be taken 
by their teachers to study botany and 
entomology ; nor are we confining our- 
selves to the idea of enlarged school 
grounds, where the children may occa- 
sionally play at recess or at nooning; 
what we are arguing for is play as an 
educational principle, and that it en- 
ters very largely into the whole pur- 
pose of school life. The kindergarten 
idea we believe to have been falsely 
biased. The object of the true kinder- 
garten is not to teach the children to 
work, but to teach them to play, or, 
rather, to enable them to play. The end 
of education is not to get away from 
play to work, but permanently to get 
away from the idea of work altogether. 
The secret of old age is knowing how 
to play when at work—that is, to ac- 
complish what is necessary and wise 
to be accomplished with a joyous spirit. 


ot 


The Spirit of New France 


Ir is thirty-three years since Sedan. 
A new generation of Frenchmen has 
arisen that knew not Napoleon, even in 
the third edition, and it is becoming evi- 
dent that they have other ideals and pur- 
poses than the worship of “ La Gloire” 


and the duty of “La Revanche.” 
Sentiments are not hereditary, and the 
experiment of educating a genera- 
tion to enmity seems to have been 
a failure. There is a pathetic and 
yet encouraging scene in the recent 
novel of international politics by Vicomte 
Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié, “ Le Maitre 
de la Mer,” wherein an old general ques- 
tions his former pupil, now returned 
from active service in Africa, to see if he 
has kept true to the lessons of patriotism, 
much as a mother questions her son on 
his return from his wander-year as to 
whether he has retained the habits of 
devotion in which she has trained him. 
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The young captain confesses that he had 
rarely even thought of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and ventures to say that he considers it 
more important to see that France se- 
cures her share of Africa than to recover 
the lost provinces. He says: 

“Our democracy no longer wishes what it 
still feigns to hope for. It complains from 
habit of an affliction it no longer feels. It ap- 
plauds the orators who promise it reparation 
at a banquet, but it would not pardon the man 
who would wish to make a harsh reality of this 
beautiful dream.” 


But to the veteran: 

“ All the empires of Asia and Africa are not 
worth one acre of the soil where I fought and 
was vanquished. You people do not under- 
stand. She, whom you dutifully mourn as 
dead, is to me living; waiting and calling for 
me yet.” 


Seldom in literature has been por- 
trayed more strikingly the way the re- 
turned emigrant sees his native land as 
in this book. Somewhat as the houses 
and distances of our birth town seem 
shrunken when we return to it in after 
life, so to this young captain, fresh from 
the exploration of a great and empty 
continent, the squabbles of the home peo- 
ple, anti-Semitism, anti-clericalism, per- 
sonal animosities, seem petty and con- 
temptible. He has been breathing a 
freer and more inspiring atmosphere and 
leading a healthier because more useful 
life than that of the caserne. He sees in 
the colonies the only hope of his coun- 
try; for as he walks down the boulevard 
he counts the foreign names, English, 
American, German, Jewish, which glitter 
in gold and dazzle in electric lights on 
the buildings on either hand, and he con- 
cludes that the barbarian invasion has 
captured this citadel, the Gallic Forum, 
“the spinal cord of the civilized world, 
tic nervous center from whence radiate 
a!l intellectual. movements, all illumina- 
tions of the spirit.” 


“Soon we shall need a pocket dictionary to 
promenade the boulevard.” “If we would de- 
fend our soil against the invading races, the 
Anglo-American of to-day, the Slav of to-mor- 
row, the Japanese and Chinese, perhaps, of the 
day after, we must act on the offensive; we 
must raise up a new people upon new soil, and 
reconquer the Place de l’Opera at Lake Chad.” 


This plea for colonization and emigra- 
tion for its educative effect, its teaching 
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of wider ideas and truer valuations, is 
the strongest of the arguments for that 
policy. We hear voices in the West 
continually complaining of the narrow- 
ness, of the lack of patriotism and timid- 
ity of the people of the Atlantic States. 
Whether there is any justification for 
this accusation of provincialism in poli- 
tics, commerce, religion and social mat- 
ters, with which the children thus charge 
the old folks left on the farms, or not, it 
undoubtedly would have been their’ 
dominant mental vice if the inhabitants 
of the Thirteen originals had been con- 
tent with their “ natural boundaries ” and 
had never rolled down the mountain side 
into the Ohio Valley. France, in its 
ennui, its overcultivation of non-essen- 
tials, its petty quarrels, its timid capital, is 
a type of what the United States would 
have been if it had never expanded. 
Travelers in Italy tell us that they can 
distinguish by their more prosperous and 
enterprising appearance those villages 
which have sent forth the most emigrants 
to America. 

But to preach emigration to a race 
diminishing in numbers, in stature, per- 
haps also in native ability, overloaded 
with taxes, conscription and burdensome 
institutions inherited from the past, is 
something of a mockery. Colonization 
and imperialism, whether military or 
commercial, need a large and growing 
population. There is no reason to think 
that an extended centrifugal movement 
on the part of Frenchmen would have 
any other result than more rapid depopu- 
lation of the mother country and more 
extensive immigration of foreigners to 
occupy the land; an intensification of the 
evil complained of. 

It will be remembered that Zola in his 
last days looked to the same source for 
succor to his distressed country. In 
“ Fécondité” the climax is where the 


_ wandering son bursts in upon the family 


feast with report of the new France to 
the southward, where are increasing and 
multiplying their children’s children with 
the manifest destiny of inheriting the 
earth, a vision of unlimited generations 
such as Macbeth saw in the witches’ mir- 
ror. Unfortunately for this hope the 
French colonies have for the most part 
been of the type which reduces popula- 
tion instead of increasing it, and have 
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been a drain on the fatherland, both in 
men and money. They have been para- 
sites rather than rootlets. From the $20,- 
000,000 a year spent on its colonies 
France as yet has received no adequate 
return either in commerce, new thought 
or new blood. Algeria and the Congo 
are more promising than those colonial 
graveyards, Tonking and Madagascar, 
but so far it is only promise. 

Even M. de Vogiié seems to despair 
when he comes to consider ways and 
means; for to speak of Africa is to re- 
member that France once had control 
of Egypt and failed where England has 
succeeded, a victory not of war, but of 
industry. He points out that commercial 
conquests are more permanent and valu- 
able than military. Business rules the 
world and armies and navies are merely 
their servants. But French money “ is 
lazy and cowardly, while American 
money is audacious, joyous and adven- 
turous. Their money is intelligent; ours 
is stupid. These Yankees, which we 
lightly regard as savages, have at least 
the praiseworthy fetishism of savages 
when they approach the great queen, Sci- 
ence ; they offer her millions to extend her 
empire.” 

Captain Mahan seems to have im- 
pressed the French as much as the Ger- 
mans, and M. de Vogiié insists that in 
order to become colonizers France must 
become mistress of the seas, but more in 
a commercial than a naval sense. “A 
uation without sailors is like a bird with- 
out wings.” Empires founded on land, 
however extensive, have been weak and 
ephemeral, while single cities with the 
sea power in their hands have dominated 
the world. It was a trading company 
which conquered India and gave it to 
England. Rhodes and Carnegie are to 
be substituted in the minds of the people 
as fitter for hero worship than Napoleons 
I and III. 

And besides these requirements it is 
essential for a race aspiring to domina- 
tion that its rule be just and not op- 
pressive. It is this which has enabled 
the Anglo-Saxons to establish a world- 
empire. “If there was a plebiscite 
among all the sons of Adam as to 
which race they would choose as most 
apt to insure the reign of justice, liberty 
and peace, each would naturally name his 
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own, but the second vote would go with- 
out doubt to the Anglo-Saxon.” 

All through the recent literature of 
France there appears a spirit of frank 
self-criticism which is in strange contrast 
with the chauvinism formerly so domi- 
nant and offensive. With all its extrava- 
gances and in part false aims, the tone 
of the writing of the present time is much 
better than in the periods of bluster and 
of despair which preceded it. It may not 
be time to replace the statue of Stras- 
bourg in the Place de la Concorde with 
one of Timbuktu, but it is certainly 
time that she be permitted to go into half . 
mourning, and lay aside the funeral 
wreaths which have burdened her so 
long. 

& 
The United States pays its 
maiden tribute annually, and 
oftener, to the ducal minotaur. 
They go proudly to the sacrifice, all gar- 
landed and bejeweled, and no Perseus 
arises to deliver them. They are dukes, 
drakes and rakes of all degrees and all 
European nationalities that carry them 
off, each flaunting a gaudy title, and all 
demanding maidens worth their weight 
in radium. Such a wedding was celebrated 
last week in this city, when an American 
girl of wealth and social position was 
wedded to a Scotch duke. There must 
now be half a dozen American duchesses 
in Great Britain. This wedding gave oc- 
casion for certain coarse comment, cabled 
to this country, on the assumed display 
of lavish wealth, by an English journal, 
altho no unusual display was made, and 
the affair was in sufficiently good taste as 
church weddings go; but the display of 
vulgar curiosity by the crowds that 
blocked the church was most offensive. 
It is not that our people so dearly love a 
duke ; but dukes are such rare birds with 
us, and the-papers had made so much talk 
about the wedding, that thousands of 
silly sensation hunters flocked to the 
church and crowded and almost mobbed 
bride and groom, quite overrunning the 
fifty policemen, who could not use their 
clubs on well dressed women. The rem- 
edy is not more dukes from abroad, but 
more sense at home, which it is hard to 
supply. We do not wonder that foreign 
dukes and lords, pecunious and impecu- 
nious, want our girls; but we venture the 


A Ducal 
Wedding 
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general forecast that those who wed at 
home will win the happier life. 
& 

To no other man have 
the people of the city of 
New York been more 
deeply indebted than to the late Andrew 
H. Green. His long life was a grand 
record of devotion to public interests. 
For nearly half a century, beginning 
when he entered the Board of Education, 
his untiring energy, fruitful imagination, 
practical knowledge of affairs and un- 
swerving honesty were continuously at 
the service of the municipality. To his 
labors was due the development, and prac- 
tically the creation, of Central Park as it 
exists to-day. His were the plans in ac- 
cordance with which the great museums 
of art and natural history were estab- 
lished. In response to his suggestions 
there was given to the people by his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Tilden, the munificent 
gift for a public library. Fo him the 
people turned with confidence when an 
honest and thoroughly competent man 
was needed to guard the city’s financial 
interests, immediately after the down- 
fall of Tweed, and his six years’ work as 
Comptroller was no small part of the 
public service for which he will be re- 
membered. His energy was manifested 
successfully in many and diverse fields 
of activity. In his later years he was 
justly called the father of Greater New 
York, for the consolidation of the distinct 
municipalities that are now parts of one 
great whole was due in large measure to 
his influence. The city is full of his 
monuments, altho none of them bears his 
name. It is most deplorable that the life 
of such a man, entitled to the respect and 
gratitude of millions of his fellow citi- 
zens, should have been ended by the bullet 
of a lunatic. 


A Citizen of the 
Best Type 


& 


We have taken stock again this 
year of the books that have 
passed though our offices, win- 
nowing out the few that seem to possess 
more than passing interest or value, and 
gathering them together into a brief sur- 
vey. The process is disheartening on the 
whole. There are so many books printed, 
so many that mean time and labor for the 
author, labor and money for the pub- 
lisher, money’and time for the reader— 


Books of 
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and disappointment for all. They lie in 
a literary office, 
“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the 
brooks 
In Vallombrosa; ” 


and the chief lesson to be learnt from 
their coming and going is merely this, 
that there are vastly too many of them 
written and printed. They seem to rep- 
resent no tendency and, as a mass, to 
illustrate no intellectual aim—we speak 
of them in the gross, not of the few. And 
it becomes more apparent every day that 
Lowel’s dictum was right: “ There can 
be no American literature until we have 
an American criticism.” It is for this 
reason that we scan with particular at- 
tention the critical works that come be- 
fore us and count them of special im- 
portance. Unfortunately, the present 
year has produced not a single American 
book of this sort in any way really nota- 
ble. As for the innumerable writers of 
novels and travels and poetry—we except 
always the worthy few—it would be well 
for them to visit the literary office of a 
great newspaper or magazine. They 
would learn a new meaning in the cry of 
7Eneas to the Sibyl: 
“Toliis tantum ne carmina manda, 
Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis.” 
s 

The announcement from 
Berlin that the German 
Kaiser had undergone an 
operation for polypus of the larynx 
gave a thrill of anxiety even in spite of 
the subsequent reassuring news. In 
spite of the assurances on the part of 
the distinguished specialists who per- 
formed the operation that the tumor is 
certainly benignant in character, there 
must, of course, remain some doubt in 
the matter. Laryngeal tumors are 
prone to degenerate malignantly even 
when there are no suspicious signs 
about them at first. The announce- 
ment from Professor Orth, who has 
succeeded Professor Virchow in the 
Chair of Pathology at the University 
of Berlin, that the material removed 
consisted of very soft connective tissue 
in the shape of myxomatous degener- 
ative processes, adds something, of 
course, to the value of the assurances 
given by the laryrigologists, tho even 
he reserved his judgment as to certain 


The Kaiser’s 
Case 
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cellular parts requiring further investi- 
gation. Every one recalls, moreover, 
that in the case of the present Emper- 
or’s father portions of tissue removed 
on three.separate occasions were sub- 
mitted to Professor Virchow, the great- 
est of living authorities, who was never 
able to detect the slightest sign of ma- 
lignancy, tho there is no possible room 
for doubting now that a malignant 
process was all the time at work and 
was responsible for the tumorous pro- 
jections on the vocal cord. Not until 
near the fatal termination were the 
laryngologists able to remove enough 
tissue to secure a genuinely character- 
istic specimen. The fact that the 
Kaiser’s father and mother both died 
of cancer adds not a little to the inter- 
est of the case. There is practically no 
doubt now in the minds of most experi- 
enced pathologists that heredity is a 
distinct factor in the etiology of cancer, 
and that in something over thirty per 
cent. of the cases a cancerous history 
in the immediate progenitors can be 
found. When, as in this case, the cancer- 
ous taint exists in both the maternal 
and paternal ancestry, there is no 
doubt that the danger of even an orig- 
inally benignant tumor degenerating 
malignantly is greatly increased. If, 
as here, it exists in a situation where it 
is likely to be the subject of frequent 
irritation then the eventual outlook of 
the condition is indeed serious. ‘The 
most recent advices with regard to the 
details of the operation show the tumor 
to have been not of the pedunculated 
variety, at first reported, but of sessile 
type with broad base. This usually in- 
dicates a distinct tendency to infiltra- 
tion rather than limitation of growth, 
and is an index of added danger. In 
spite of recent very encouraging ad- 
vances in medicine and surgery our 
present knowledge of these conditions 
is no more definite than a decade ago, 
when the Emperor Frederick’s case 
was attracting so much attention. Pa- 
tient observation for many months will 
be necessary to decide the momentous 
question, which we sincerely hope will 
be eventually favorable for the mon- 
arch who in our generation has most 
earnestly endeavored to fulfil the duties 
of his high position. 
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The meager reports thus 
far received indicate that the 
conflict which occurred in 
Wyoming last week between a sheriff’s 
posse and a party of Sioux from the Pine 
Ridge agency was as unnecessary as it 
was lamentable. The Indians with a per- 
mit from their agent were crossing the 
northeast corner of Wyoming en route 
from South Dakota to Montana to visit 
the Crows, and the temptation to replen- 
ish their meat supplies from nature’s 
shambles was too strong for them. The 
necessity for and authority of game laws 
is always hard for ‘the descendants of 
buffalo hunters to appreciate, and the 
right to hunt in Wyoming was the last 
privilege which the Sioux relinquished as 
they passed from the life of the hunter to 
that of the ration eater. The question 
of placing the blame now turns on the 
question as to which side fired the first 
shot, and it may be that the only ones 
who knew are the two white men and the 
five Indians who were killed. Since five 
more Indians were wounded and ten are 
under arrest, and the rest of the party, 
about fifty, have headed for their reserva- 
tion, it is quite evident that the Indians 
had no war party spirit. Instead of sub- 
mitting to arrest by the sheriff for viola- 
tion of the game laws, they decided to 
return to the agency, and it was on their 
way back next day that they were inter- 
cepted by the posse and the firing oc- 
curred. Awav down the tap root of the 
trouble is doubtless the feeling which 
voices itself whenever an Indian man is 
designated as a “ buck ”—the feeling that 
he is an animal, to be put out of the way 
when he interferes with the human 
known as the white man. The charge 
that the Indians were peculiarly exas- 
perating by reason of their wanton waste 
of the game killed is too un-Indian-like 
to be credited. An Indian uses every part 
of an animal except the bones. 


The Indian 
“War” 


a 


Ir the Lily Whites in Louisiana or 
Kentucky propose to leave the Republi- 
can party because they are offended at 
the President's distribution of offices, let 
them go. They belong with the Democ- 
racy ; let them return to its fold, 
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Home Accidents 


Tuart it is the unexpected that al- 
ways happens is quite as true of acci- 
dents as it is of other things. When 
a man goes on a railway journey he 
expects accidents, that, as a rule, do not 
happen. The estimate that railway 
traveling is about as safe as anything 
a man can do has been pretty well es- 
tablished within recent years. And 
yet men continue to insure against rail- 
road accidents. It is true that whether 
on or off trains no one is free from the 
possibility of accidental injury. It is 
also true that always and ever in the 
midst of life we are all subject to acci- 
dent and death. The man who says 
“T shall, I think, be likely to be free 
from the chance of accident at home ” 
frequently reckons very far wrong, as 
is strikingly set forth in a late number 
of The Traveler’s Record. Among the 
400,000 accident claims paid by one 
casualty company, a large proportion 
were paid because of accidents that 
took place in the homes of those hold- 
ing policies under which claims were 
made. Among these causes of acci- 
dents were the following: Falling out 
of bed while asleep, the striking of the 
insurer’s toe against a chair, razor cuts, 
slipping in bathtubs, cutting meat at 
table, opening fruit cans, explosion of 
beer bottles, slipping of ladder while 
putting up window shades, stepping on 
needle, the breaking of a pitcher while 
cleaning the same, slipping and falling 
on polished floors, the spilling of acid 
from bottle, the wrenching of a shoul- 
der in putting on coat, the entangling 
of a hand in a dog’s collar, stepping on 
broken lamp chimney, stumbling over 
children’s playthings, carrying child 
upstairs, the breaking of bottles while 
extracting corks, the falling of win- 
dows on hands, falling out of windows, 
cutting due to the breaking of window 
panes, accidents from lamps, cut from 
household chisel, saw wounds, falling 
from chairs, breaking of chairs, moving 
barrel of cider, blaze from chimney, 
match burns, putting up stovepipes, 
falling down stairs, etc. 


From the cases here mentioned the 
conclusion is perhaps justified that a 
man under the ordinary conditions of 
life is seldom in greater danger than 
he is while going down stairs in his 
own house. The hazard from home 
accidents is much more to be feared 
than the average man thinks, and such 
accidents may well be viewed with 
alarm alike by insurer and insured. 


& 


Insurance of Agricultural En- 
gines 

A very hazardous class of risks that 
steam boiler insurance companies do not 
favor and write only reluctantly as ac- 
commodations for their agents is that of 
agricultural engines. In connection with 
harvesting machines these engines, cost- 
ing between two and three hundred dol- 
lars, are during the harvesting seasons 
constantly roaming about the large grain 
fields of the West and Northwest. The 
fields in which they are used are remote 
from town centers, which makes proper 
inspection of the engines practically im- 
possible, and settlements in the event of 
loss tend toward adjustments that are 
not always satisfactory. Losses are gen- 
erally very expensive. Another objec- 
tion to risks in which agricultural en- 
gines figure lies in the fact that those 
who operate them are for the most. part 
unskilled, which largely increases the 
risk. The great amount of chaff nec- 
essarily flying about during operation 
adds greatly to the hazard and makes it 
so pronounced that conservative under- 
writers are more and more reluctant to 
cover it, even when large premiums are 


obtainable. 
a 


Apvices from Savannah state that 
the City Council of that city has taken 
action which will make impossible the 
future erection of frame houses within 
the city limits. This was done because of 
a condition imposed upon the city that 
action such as this should be taken in 
order to have a first-class rating in in- 
surance circles. 
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Financial 


The Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany 

One of the most beautiful buildings in 
the city is the new banking house of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, opposite the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, on the site formerly occu- 
pied by the A. T. Stewart mansion. The 
building is of Grecian architecture, four 
stories in hight, designed by McKim, 
Mead & White. The Corinthian columns 


THE Government’s November re- 
port indicates a corn crop of 2,313,000,- 
000 bushels, a quantity exceeded only in 
1902, when the crop was 2,523,648,000 
bushels. 

...-Four hundred shingle mills in 
Western Washington, where 50 per cent. 
of the shingles used in this country are 
manufactured, have formed a trust, or an 
association, for the restriction of output 
and the maintenance of prices. 

....This season’s output of gold in 
the far northern Nome district of Alaska 

is $6,000,000, of which 




















$2,000,000 is credited to 
the little city of Council, 
which has a summer pop- 
ulation of 3,000, and is 
supplied with electric 
lights, water works, 
churchesand public 
schools. 

....Advance sheets of 
“Poor's Manual” for 
1903 show, for the rail- 
roads of the United States 
in the fiscal year 1902, the 
following increases: Gross 
earnings, $108,000,000 ; 
net earnings, $39,800,000 ; 
dividends, $18,800,000; 
bonded debt, $430,000,- 
000; capital stock, $99,- 
500,000; passengers car- 








The New Building of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, Fifth 


Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. 


and porticos have a most imposing ef- 
fect. The Knickerbocker Trust Company 
has branch offices at 66 Broadway, 125th 
Street and Lenox Avenue and 148th 
Street and Third Avenue, Borough of 
the Bronx. The company has a million 
dollars capital, its surplus and profits are 
almost two millions three hundred thou- 
sand dollars and its deposits are nearly 
forty million dollars. The officers are 
Charles T. Barney, President; Freder- 
ick L. Eldridge, Joseph T. Brown and 
Julian M. Gerard, Vice-Presidents; 
and Frederick G. King, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
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ried, 54,600,000; tons of 
freight, 108,000,000. 

....During the past 
thirty years the Mid- 
dlesex Banking Company, of Middle- 
town, Conn., has placed nearly thirty mil- 
lion dollars in real estate mortgages, and 
has sold them or debentures representing 
them, and no investor has suffered delay 
in the payment of principal or interest 
when due. In times of financial nervous- 
ness and uncertainty, such as we have 
recently been experiencing, there is no 
investment which can be turned to with 
such a feeling of security as mortgages 
upon real estate. 

....Dividends announced: 


Amer. Express Co., $3.00 per share and extra 
$1.00 per share, payable January 2d. 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER, 1850 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $5,000,000 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President 
MILES M. O’BRIEN, Vice-President JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President EMIL KLEIN, Asst. Cashier 
DICK S. RAMSAY, Vice-President. 


semen 
ce ERICK | 3 SORENOR, President. O’BRIEN, Vice- eect, 
ALBEUS ADAMS, President Gansevoort Bank. Augustus G. PAINE, N & Penn. Oo., Paper 


Withrow M BAL pt "Ballin & B heimer, Silk Manu- 
facturers. a _ DICK 8. RAMSAY, Vice-President. 


CHA gh BARNEY, President Knickerbocker ADOLPHE KUSCH, Abegg & Rusch, Com’n Foreign 


D. G. 
WILLIAM F, CARLTON, Capitalist. GEORGE H. SARGENT, Sargent & Co., Manfrs. 
ROBERT C. CLOWRY, President Western Union wre 
Te ‘ ABRAHAM STERN, Lawye 


legraph Co. ; 
WILLIAM. PNELSON CROMWELL, Sullivan & Crom- WILLIAM SKINNER, Win, "skinner Mfg. Co., Silk. 
well, Lawyer.. WILIIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President wling Green 
WILLIAM J. CURTIS, Sullivan & Cromwell, Lawyer. 


Trust Co. 
EDWIN GOULD, President St. Louis-South Western ERNST THALMANN, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
Railway Co. Banker. 
WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, Banker. EDWARD R. THOMAS, Thomas & Thomas, Banker. 
EDWARD - —_— resident Denver & Rio oe, M. THOMPSON, Chairman International 


Grande Co. 1 
JOHN A A CRHOE, President Listers Agricultural WARNER VAN NPBDEN Banker. 

Wor ISAAG WALLACH, H. Wallach’s Sons, Cotton Con- 
Ae EAN Lehman Bros. 


verters. 
EN, Deering, Miifixen & 4 Co., Dry JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, Presideat Seaboard 
Goods Air Line Railway. 
CHARLES Ww. MORSE. Capitalist. RICHARD YOUNG, Leather. 
LONDON CORRESPONDENT : The Union of London & Smiths Bank, Ltd. PARIS CORRESPONDENT : 


2 Princes Street, Mansion Mouse. Crédit Lyonnais, 19 Boulevard des Italiens, 
BERLIN CORRESPONDENT: Dresdner Bank, Berlin, W., 39 Behrenstrasse. 














A CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT 





First Mortgage 5, Gold Bonds 
Gulf ® Ship Island Railroad Company 





Price, 102% and Accrued Interest. 





An illustrated pamphlet descriptive of this railroad and the country 
served by it will be sent on application. 


FISK @ ROBINSON, 2s sti sires: “"BosTON 
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Dearline 


for washing 


Blankets 


Pearlinesaves at every point 
Coarse things easily washed by delicate 
women. Fine things safely washed by strong 


women. No care necessary. 
By savineé most of the rubbing 


Pearline 
saves most of the wear 





Souvenir Portfolio 


containin 
fine reproduction in Fnalftone of 


60 Prize Pictures 


by the world’s greatest photographers. 64 pa 
x 12 inches on heavy plate paper bound in Any ate 

tol with a photograph mounted on the cover. the 
whole tied with gold cord, making an elegant holi- 
day album. 


25 Cents 


These pictures received the judges’ awards in our 
$3,000.00 contest just closed and represent the high- 
est attainments in pictorial photography. The re- 
productions, which are in the colors of the original 
photograph, are excellent in every respect, and form 
a collection that every lover of pictures, every one 
interested in photography, every student of art, will 
want to keep. The price, 25 cents, is only a fraction 
of the cost of the portfolio which contains also Ten 
Articles by famous Photographers on Ten Phases of 
Photography. There is no advertising matter in the 
books. We simply want to give every one an oppor- 
tunity to see the excellent work which is being done 
by the foremost photographers of the world with our 
Photographic Lenses. 


Alfred Steglitz’ Grand Prize Picture 
** 5th Avenue in Winter”’ 
is alone worth the price of the portfolio 
Send 25c. Stamps or Coin to Department L. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






































JOHN ADAMS 


AND 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
SCHOOLMASTERS 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


With an introduction by 
HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 





















“There is not a little personal information about the two 
men which will be entirely new to most readers.” — 
The Outlook. 
“Makes a genuine contribution to American biography 
and American history.”— Boston He ald. 
“It cannot fail immediately to take its place as a 
classic."—A. F. LEwis. 





PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 





THE PALMER COMPANY 
—— PUBLISHERS — 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 











William R. Jenkins 


SIXTH AVE. & 48TH ST., N. Y. 
NO BRANCH sTORES 


BOOK Headquarters for French 
books. A choice lot of 


French Calendarswith daily 








quainted mvill ” find 





is one quotations from best au- 
thors. Prices 40, 50, 60, 7§ 
cents, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 an 
2.00 postpaid. Holiday 
the tow large catalogue sent when de- 
- &.. of its kind sired. 
New York. 







































2I- 23 > St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 
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Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Postal Card Packets 


21st SEASON 


Our welleknown Packets are ready, and 
need only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post- 
paid, for $3.85. 10 packs, postpaid, $5.80. 
No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Gards and Novelty. 

“ 2.“ 54 “ 10FineGards “ - 
“ 3. “ $1.08 25 Xmas Gards and Booklet. 
“ 4. “ $1.08 40 Fine Postal Gards, in- 
cluding 6 transparent 
cards, souvenirs of 
Boston. 
64 cts., 20 Fine Postal Gards. 
(All different). 
$1.08 10 Beautiful Calendars. 





as 





Se le 
a 








“ 7. ” 54 cts., 5 = = 

(All different). 
“ 8s “ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Gards. 
“ 9 “ 54cts., 5 Booklets and Galendar. 
“10 “ 54 cts., 25 Sunday School Cards, or 


20 Fine Birthday Gards. 
{2 Speciai Packets and lots puts up to order. 


TEACHER For $1.08, 50 Garda, no two alike. 
For 54 cts., 25 Gards, no two alike. 
Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. FcLi CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 
IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Life-Size 


DOLL, 


2 1-2 feet high. 






















This Doll is hand- 
painted in oil colors 
that will not crock. 

Doll to be stuffed 
with cotton, as direc- 
tions will show. 

Price of life-size 
Doll, 40c., or stuffed, 
60c. 

Postage on life-size Doll, 
5c., or stuffed, 31c, 


If ordered by mail, add 


stage. 
Illustrated Catalogue of 
Handkerchiefs, Illustrated 


Catalogue of Dry Goods sent 
free toany address on appli- 
cation, 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, Detroit, Mich. 














DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
AfSemi-Annual Dividend of Three ($8.00) Dollars per Share ha 
been declared, payable in New Tork Janvary 2 1904, to the 
Shareholders of record atthe close of business Nuvi mber 30, 1908: 
also an extra Dividend of One ($1.00) Dollar per Share out of the 


k, 
JAMES F, FARGO, Treasurer... 





Novem 


earnin of the,com on_ its investments,—New Y 
Merit, 1908" “pete 





A STRONG STAFF 


The Power of Pure Food 





“Some years ago when we lived in New York 
City husband and I lost four of our little ones 
during the hot weather. 

“When we moved to Vineland, N. J., we made 
the acquaintance of the food Grape-Nuts. It was 
here that our little girl, Majuba, was born, but she 
was so frail and ‘skinny’ that we feared we would 
lose her as we had the other babies. When she 
was eight months old we learned about Grape-Nuts 
and began feeding her this food and now where- 
ever she goes our friends feel her arms, she is so 
plump and her flesh is so firm. 

“T am convinced that Grape-Nuts with a little 
white sugar and boiling water would save many a 
poor baby’s life during the hot weather when milk 
is sour and the little ones suffer most. 

“After seeing the power of Grape-Nuts upon 
our little girl my husband began its use and all last 
summer when we lived at Essington, Pa., he ate 
Grape-Nuts and no meat. Although he was work- 
ing at the hardest laboring work, digging ditches 
all this time, he felt strong and well without the 
meat just so long as he had Grape-Nuts.” This 
lady’s name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ; 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


|NVESIMENI 
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war WHY GAS SECURITIES ARE 
OF THE BEST 


Reason One— 

A Gas Company operates under a franchise, 
granted by the municipality, which regulates 
the price of gas. This price is always the same, 
summer and winter: year in and year out; it 
never fluctuates ; there is no deviation from it. 
This is important, it means a dependable in- 
come ; not affected by any market changes ; an 
assured cash return from the business each 
year. 

This is just one reason why gas bonds are one 
of the best securities «btainable—why they are 
80 favorably looked upon by the conservative, 
well-informed investor. There are other rea- 
sons. A booklet tells—write for it. 


EDWARD M.DEANE & COMPANY. 
BANKERS. 
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BANK FLOOR, MICHIGAN TRUST BUILDING 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Four 

Fine 

Features 
Por 





earson’s 





The 1904 One 
Dollar 
A 


Year 





«The Easy-to-Read Magazine ”’ 








Indian Fights 
and Fighters, 1863-1903 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY 

Eight papers containing a brilliant and thrilling history 
of the hostile frontier of the past forty years. 

Around Old Fort Phil Kearney—The massacre of Fetterman’s 
command—* 32 against 3,000”—the story of Powell's des- 
perate defense of Piney Island. 

Forsythe’s Famous Fight on the Arickaree—The last charge 
and death of Roman Nose. 

In the Lava Beds of Oregon—Wheaton’s Campaign. The 
murder of Canby—General J. C. Davis's capture of ‘** Cap- 
tain Jack and his Modocs.” 

Chief Joseph’s (of the Nez Perces) Retreat of 1,400 miles pur- 
sued by Miles and Howard. 

Crook’s Campaigns—Miles’'s and Lawton’s pursuit and 
capture of Geronimo—Major Brown's famous Cave fight 
with the Apaches in Salt River Cafion—the capture of Crazy 
Horse. 

The Magnificent Seventh Cavalry—Custer’s successful attack 
upon Black Kettle and his two thousand on the Washita— 
Custer’s fatal defeat at the Little Big Horn by Crazy Horse 
and Sitting Bull. 

These and many more dramatic, historic incidents de- 

* scribed in Dr. Brady’s inimitable style. In almost every 
case, the leaders of these campaigns (where living) have 
revised the articles or contributed personal reminiscences, 
thus assisting in the preparation of the most accurate and 

* most dramatic accounts ever published upon the subject. 


GEN. U. S. GRANT was once asked to name the man 
whom he considered the greatest single figure to come out 
of the Civil War. He replied without a moment's hes.ta- 


TOM ~NAST” 


Shortly before his death, Mr. Nast gathered together his 
old scrap-books and memoranda in which were recorded 
the facts os which his world-famous cartoons were built, 
and gave them into the keeping of his friend Albert Bigelow 
Paine, with the announcement that Mr. Paine was to be his 
literary executor, 

Forthwith Mr. Paine commenced work upon the memoirs 
of perhaps the greatest moulder of public opinion ever 
known, 

PEARSON’S will shortly commence the publication of 
this most important set of papers. 

The Overthrow of the Tweed Ring 

The Civil War Period 

The Horrors of Slavery 

The Reconstruction Period 

The Greeley Presidential Campaign 

The Garibaldi Campaign in Italy 

The Great Heenan-Sayers Fight in London 

The Blaine Presidential Campaign 
are a few of the subjects upon which is built this great 
series of articles which make so vivid 

A picture of the times when history 
was warm in the making 





Modern Methods of 


66 MH 9 
Finance 
By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 

President Roosevelt said in his speech at Concord, N. H., 
August 28, 1902: 

** About all we have a right to expect from Govern- 
ment is that it will see that the cards are not stacked.’’ 

He was referring to the great industrial combinations; 
to their acquisition and ruthless use of privileges in destroy- 
ing competition; and to their stock-market manipulations. 
His speech struck a responsive chord in the public mind. 
What the consumer, the competitor, and the investor asks 
is simply fair treatunent—that the “cards” shall not be 
* stacked.”’ 

With a view to showing the methods pursued in the 
organization and manipulation of many of these giant in- 
dustrial consolidations, PEARson’s MaGAzinE will publish a 
series of articles from the pen of Henry George, Jr., who 
has made a special study of typical cases. 


The Amalgamation, 
Inflation and Manipulation of 


COPPER 


is the subject of the first two articles of this series. 
The ASPHALT bubble is to be the third. 





Monsieur A. V. 


will resume 
The Revelations 
of 
An International Spy 


This second series is presented in response to the de- 
mands of Pearson readers, who enjoyed the first series 
running through six months of 1903. 

The author still insists that his identity must remain a 
secret, 

Following is the schedule thus far planned for the publi- 
cation of this great series of entrancing stories of govern- 
mental intrigue. 


The Ruse of the Dowager Empress 
The Abdication of Francis Joseph 
The Death of Queen Draga 





ADVENTURES OF CAPT 


HORN, Frank R. Stockton 








JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER, G, W. Cabl 


Every Pearson subscriber receives great book- 






See iedien Dees bee ee ee oe purchasing privileges. As a means of introducing 
pyt A these special benefits to you we make the following 
fae Meier caer. cre ragses® offer: 

THE R¢ GUE ‘SM AR( H, E. W. Hornung ’ 

Sa ae Pearson’s for one year - $1.00) Fog 

ON PETERS ISLAND, Arthur Ry Ropes Any one of these books $1.25 
ions ee originally issued at - - 1.50) °"* 
PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. T, 2 to 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK 
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HENRY MALKAN, 


1 WILLIAM STREET, 


BRANCH, 74 BROADWAY, 
9 NEW STREET 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 

A few more items selected from our latest catalogue. Only a 
small amount of the books listed in this catalogue now remain. 
Cyclopaedia of Classified Dates. With Exhaustive Index. By C. 

E. Little. 1,454 pages, royal 8vo, full morocco extra, gilt edges. 

New York, 1900. ($18.00 net.).......2..sscseeceseececteeee-s 00 
Ebers’ Historical Romances. Photogravure peas. 15 vols. 

12 mo, half morocco neat, gilt tops. Only edition of ong] 


classical stories in print in — epeepce sens cccccenecgees $24. 
Hugo, (Victor) Works. oaeaey Illustrated. 16 vols., 8 vo. 
Suckram, paper labels, gilt topS ..........seeceeeeeeceeeees $18.20 


Quotations poomptty furnished on any list of books, Send in 
your name for our new list. Our .prices are guaranteed to be the 
lowest, or money refunded. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES BOUGHT ANYWHERE. 


DON’T COUGH 


You won’t have to if 
you use 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


Sold by all Druggsts. 











TIMELY BOOKS 


Newnes’ Art Library 

A series of monographs to illustrate the paintings, 
drawings and sculpture of the Great Masters, past 
and present. With full list of known examples, 
and a brief biographical sketch, etc. 


(t) The Work of Botticelli. (2) Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
(3) The Work of Velasquez. (70 follow.) 


(Others in preparation.) 


With 64 full-page illustrations in monochrome and a 
frontispiece in photogravure. Size 9}4x6% inches. 
Vellum back, artistic paper sides, per vol., $1.25. 


Handy World Atlas and Gazetteer 
With 120 pages of colored maps of the world, geo- 
raphical and physical, by Bartholomew (Edinb.) 
nlarged maps of the principal cities and their 
environs, etc. Together with a Gazetteer of 10,000 
names of cities, towns and villages, mountains and 
rivers, etc., their location and description. 288 
pages, size, 6 x 4 inches, cloth, #et, 4oc. (Postage. 
5 cents extra.) 


How to Win at Bridge Tactics 

A _ complete system of self-instruction. By R. F. 
FosTeR, author of ‘ Foster’s Whist Manual,” 
‘*Foster’s Bridge Manual,” etc. 12amo, $1.25. 


*,.* In this book Mr. Foster has laid down in clear and unmistak- 
able language his system for playing this fascinating game; the 
result of long and matured experience, 


*,* Of all booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of published ce 
x Srom the publishers. ie oe 


F. WARNE & CO., 
36 EAST 22nd STREET, ~- NEW YORK. 





THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY ot NEW YORK. 
FIRE, TORNADO AND RENT INSURANCE. 








ee re eee 


raise »% 





The above picture shows the ruins of a recently completed eight-room dwelling at Gainesville, Ga. The father 
and his five children were at dinner in the dining room when the tornado struck the house; the mother being at 


her husband's store about a block distant. 


being ‘‘wind shoo 


One son, who had stepped into the hall for-water, was blown from 
the house and lodged in one of the trees shown in the back of the picture. t 
none of the family were injured except the boy who was blown into the tree, and his only injury cons 
i as & negro, caught in the storm, expressed it. 


While their home was destroyed, 
isted in 
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She. 
Slobe 
_ Wernicke 
‘ELASTIC’ 
BLOT) Cony o 


in every stage of its construction 
is carefully and thoroughly made. 


The book units are fitted with 
the only perfect door known — 
dust - proof, non - binding, roller - 
bearing, impossible to get out of 
order. The base units are fur- 
nished with or without drawers. 
The ‘‘Elastic’’ Case is adapted 
to a great variety of convenient 
and artistic arrangements. _Illus- 
trations of beautiful interiors, sent 
with catalog, show them in library, 
parlor, den, hall, etc., and ccn- 
tain many attractive and valuable 
ideas for homes. Carried in stock 
by dealers in principal cities — or 
direct from factory, freight paid. 


Ask for catalog 103-V 


; Originators and largest manufacturers 
in the world of ‘‘Elastic’’ Cabinets, 
Bookcases, Card Indexes, etc. 


The Globe“Wernicke Ca, 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK 380-382 Broadway. 
224-228 Wabash Ave. 











91-93 Federal St. 
LONDON, 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physician 
in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of «*Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, 
Gravel, and in all the Various Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.’’ 








Following is Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as Written by Himself: 
“ ees ye if’ 1903. a oe Hospital of _ ge og Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, 
irecte myse nave largely experimented with the nat- BUFFALO 

ural wines water placed in commerce under the name of LrrHiA WATER 
and am glad to be able to attest that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy 
in cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and Func- 
tional Disorders, of Gastro intestinal Dyspepsia, of Gravel and Renal Insufficiency of light Nephritic 
Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio-sclerosis and in 
obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for 
the truth. (Signed) PRoF. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, 

Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, generally. Testimonials 
a which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


BLLLSLALALLLLL LALA LLANES HOTELS, RESORTS. TRAVEL, ETC. 


a 
* lod EASTON SANITARIUM. 
Select clase of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
rience; late First Assistant ‘Physician in Middle. 
TYPEWRITER. PENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, 














> LIGHT-RUNNING > > town NY. ot tate Hospital visit before deciding. 
YoST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. THE HAMI LTO m 


anklin Park, 14th and K Sts. py. WY: 
A first- a family and BL. hotel conducted: on American lan 
Remodeled and made thoroughly moore Steam h — 23 vate 
baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to per pecial 
rates by week and month. Send for circular. IRVING eu. BaLlL. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 


: BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








FOR THE OPERATOR, 

Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 











ene, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 





YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 
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LakewooL) 


“* Among the Pines of New Jersey ’’ 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 


New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect 
cuisine and its sports include all popular pastimes 






































A Descriptive Book will be sent upon application to 
Cc. M. Burt, General Passenger Agent, New York 















YES 


There are other railroads be- 





tween the east and the west. 


BUT 


it is always well to secure the 





best you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 





mark of an experienced traveler: 


? 


“For the excellence of its tracks, the speed 
of its trains, the safety and comfort of its 
patrons, the loveliness and variety of tts 
scenery, the number and importance of its 
cities, and the uniformly correct character 
of tts service, the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad is not surpassed 
by any similar institution on either side 
of the Atlantic.” 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,” will be 
sent free, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, vy. George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New Y ork Cen- 
pel —_— River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 

ew York. 

















‘6 yp 
Red ID Line 
of Passenger 
and United States 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 











safety, speed and comfort. 


135 FRONT STREET, 


smoking rooms, and social halls. 
enade decKis and every approved modern appliance for 





HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 


and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
They have large prom- 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, © 


General Managers, 


NEW YORK. 
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The Great 
Northwest 


There is no producing territory in 
all the world that can equal that cov- 
ered by the lines of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 

The richest resources of the con- 
tinent are included in the world’s 
great Bread-and-Butter belt of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming, the monster timber tracts 
of Wisconsin and Michigan, the vast 
iron and copper ranges of the Lake 
Superior region, the gold mines of the 
Black Hills, the grazing and feeding 
grounds and the great manufacturing 
and farming region of the Middle 
West. 


HOMESEEKERS ROUND TRIP 


Tickets, areon sale by all ticket agents, via 
The Chicago & North-Western Line to this 
rich region on the first and third Tuesdays of 
the month, at about one-half the regular rates. 


OPPORTUNITIES for BUSINESS 


Is a little pamphlet that tells of ninety 
new towns on recently built extensions of 
The North-Western Line, with a list of busi- 
ness openings that would interest any one 
who wants to start life anew in a country 
where Opportunity is the watchword and where 
every man and woman has a chance to make 
a living and gain a competency. Send for a 
free copy. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 


NW 105 





TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONERS AND DBALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISB 














ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day > 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
— secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





“Blue Book” 


1904 Edition now 
ready for the Holidays. 
Upon request a copy 
will be sent to intend- 
ing purchasers with- 
out charge. 


The “ Tiffany Blue 
Book” contains 


No Illustrations 


pictures, orcuts. Itisa 
compact little volume 
of about 400 pages, 
with full index, giving 
concise descriptions, 
with range of prices, of 
their stock of Jewelry, 
Silverware, Watches, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Por- 
celain, Glass, and 
other Artistic Mer- 
chandise, suitable for 
Holiday Gifts. 








Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co. 
suggest to 
patrons that 
early orders 
permit of more 
deliberate 
selections and 
the advantage 
of first choice 
from this 
season’s 
manufactures 
and 
importations 
for the 
holidays. . 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly 
retailers. 
They do not 
employ agents 
or sell their 
wares through 
other dealers. 


Correspondence 











Union Square, New York 











A Weekly Magazine. Entered at oe pow York Post Off 


THE INDEPENDEN 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Second-Class Mail Ma‘ 
















as % 
Terms of subscri m, Payable in advance: one y 
$2.00. Single jes, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cen 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, 
a year extra 
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EASTMAN’S 


CULING 


FILM. 


A new product with 
marked advantages 
over all other films. 










Does not curl ; is orthochromatic 


and non-halation; has no electric 
markings and is superior in speed 
and latitude. Now ready in all 
Kodak Cartridge sizes. No increase 


in price over ordinary film. 


All Dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
RocHEsTER, N. Y. 











REED & BARTON 


SILVERSMITHS 
Wedding Presents sreruina sitver 


th 


ae 





41 Union Square —and— 6 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 





| = 
















































InesLenndstrom Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced 
the beat by 
thousands of 
users. Always 





CELLS 2 


PE 


' ae ame rit i? 

a li Hi) i complete but 
i : never _ 

| uM s : Sn )reea ee os ed It grow: 

: - : 












FOR THE 


TEETH 
“> BREATH 


in this package you get both liquid and 
powder. This is the Large Size. 
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Quilted — 
Mattress ae 
Protectors |/8 / Ry 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, Gun Metal 
and are most durable. Sizes for Silver 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 


cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 


Hew York 


The name New England ison 


New Yor«E: 





Heart, Square, Octagon, R®und Cases, 


Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs, 
Gold Filled Cases 


In all styles, Plain and Decorated Enamels in Colors, 
Solid Gold Cases 
Open Face or Hunting, plain or engraved. 
Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request, 
ALL OUR MANUFACTURES ARE FULLY GUARANTEED. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Makers of the Watch complete. 


87 & 89 Maiden Lane. 131-187 Wabash Avenue. 
San Francisco: Claus Spreckels Building. 

























every watch, 







CHICAGO: 































Sufferers from 


Bright’s Disease 
or Wears ee — You 





can have for the asking, indisputable 
proof that we have remedies which 


these diseases. Delay lessens the 






chance of recovery, and as you cai 
confirm the truth of this assertion, 
why not make the effort which means 
so much to you ? 


Sichin is nattend 
be interviewed at 
GRATIS He will re 


Sample of urine for 
esentus. Nomedicines lene is a boon to AsTHMaTICs. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SUITE 12, NEW YORK CITY. 180 Fulton Street, - 











Whooping Cough, 


Scarlet Fever. 


s without « hare Don’t Fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressin; 
the: detain of the and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. ( reso- 


ribed until a ear tul anal An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
e by Dr. Tompkins gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, - Mont 





Sleep 








Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Gtlp, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 















New York 
real, Canada 
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When Buying Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks: 
















CRANES 
CRANE’s 
18 
sah Sas “Bianese us p ried 


Manufactured for 30 years by 
CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“ JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 











o 
What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial. 


B\ Price $7.50 less Trade 
3 Discount of 33444, or $5 net. 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLIOATOR CO, 
tans Building, 111 John St., New York City. 























HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


{t includes a full line of 
: Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It has a fine polished brass 
case, an insect ho'der accompanies 
each microscope. Every person 
should own one. It not only fur- 


, nishes one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well. My special price 
postpaid, to test value of this adv., 


L0c. each, or 3 for $1.00. Address 


D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 


FINANCIAL 
MINING PROGRESS 


Contains reliable information about Mining. Of interest to 
those who may be interested in Mining or want tolearn about the 
resources of Oregon, Washington or Idano. Free sample copy. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., Sumpter, Oregon, 























Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 










APITAL, , . ‘ ° ° 
URPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


ct as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. “" 


. $2,000,000 
$ 12,053,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and Is authorized to 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





YMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 








W. Bayarp Corrina, 
CHaRLss 8, S»Ta, 
Wu. RockKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, Orr. 
Wiuiam H. Macy, Jr. 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 


MUEL SLOAN, 
Wis JAMES, 

mn Hansen RHOADES, 
won PHELPS STOKES, 
mn Crossy Brown, 
ywaRpD CooPER, 





D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
JOHN A STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


Gustav H. Scuwas, 


FRANK LYMAN, D. O. MILLs, 
Groraee E. Virror, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
JAMES q MARSHALL FIELD," 


Lymax J, Gaas, 
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Spencer Trask 8 Co. 
BANKERS : 
William & Pine Sts... New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 


NW. HALSEY & 0., 


BANKERS. 


Bonds for Investment. 
Interest Allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Fiscal Agents for Cities and Corporations. 














49 Wall Street, ‘‘ The Rookery ”’ 
New York. Chicago. 





BANKING:MAIL 




















A SAFE! INVEISTMUN 








as the greatest producer 
of Gold in Union Coun- 
ty, Oregon. 


POWER PLANT AND 
LARGE MILL, 


The capi- fj 
tal stock of the SAN- fj 
GER COMPANY is 


All Treasury Stock 


Subscriptions to stock 
are solicited for the 
¥ purpose of securing 
/ funds with which to 
erect a 


71,000 H. P. ELECTRIC 


























SANGER STAMP MILL. 


If you have any money for invest- 
ment write for a SANGER Book. 




















F. WALLACE WHITE, F-609 Williamson Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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1875-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. o 2 


Pres't, ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE ° - 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K O. Gusher Ass t Cashier. WM. 

‘, Ass’t Cashier. JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Ass’t Cashier, 
WM. A. MAIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


28th YEAR. 








Casical. ntiocavetiqnuia 0 
ria 33:88 $88, 
DIRECTORS: ie ih T: “Moore, in vesane George 
Hart, Charles Sertbner. Edward C. Hoyt ckhill Potts, y 


Belmont, Richard Delafield, Preacia R. ,~ sleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederic Vietor, Albert H. 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, 

issues letters of Credit tor Truvelers available in 


al) parts of the world. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office itsteblished 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
—_Aé__ 4 











>_> 





‘INSURANCE 





1203 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, <« $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « “ - - ~ 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « 7 - ~ - 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Formerty, 4 Policy of Life Insurance 


was regarded as an evidence of prudent fore- 
thought; now, its absence is justly regarded as a 
reproach and condemnation. Only the man whose 
life is worth nothing to any human being can suc- 
cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unless, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. Procrastination may 
bring you to that condition; do not tempt the 
chances, There is no larger or better company 
than the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY OF NEw YORK. 














(_ “ 


The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 


























J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
. PIERCE, ~ - - Secretary 
. BRAINERD, ” ~ Treasurer 
. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National > Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock, all cash tidoniideiaeioeas jaeondeell $1, 4°900,000 @ 
oo 


Seaeeeel Gecate eee cits aad 43 $3 
nset sses and other claims..... one 
i pvetcectenssonsesssetnsoscses eo 1 Fag Age #7 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1903 .......sseeees+--+++.6,203,393 71 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
Annual Statement. 





A ee Meee etre eer eeeeeeeseeeeees 











Cash BNE. ncasnccnonsoocosenscencoapececasoosonssesooscs 

| re-imsurance and al! other claims..... eoee iho yeas 

Surplus over all Wlabilities. 179,821.48 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1903... $2,534,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER.. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


846 Broadway, - New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


Canada Life Assurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 





Assets over = $26,000,000 


Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 


The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 


EASTERN New York Branca: 170 Broadway, New York, 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 





ith tink 08 <nacincmsacmortesseceonmed $21 678,860.35 
LIABILITIES... ‘ uncial e-++- 19,281,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)......... $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran- 


teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 








FlmA «Annual 


Statement 
—OF THE— 


1817 


——FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 











JANUARY I, 1903. 
ASSETS, ~ - - $6,164,163.39 


LIABILITIES. 
i CI is csvansecacns woesen es" en 
Reported and Unadjusted Losses not yet 


MED « . estuaeesmnes co0cese 
All other Liabilities ..............-.eesees 
Rese 


$500,000.00 


SE ae Re ae 688,269.77 
$6,164,163.39 
— OFFICERS — 
ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 

R. N. KELLY, Jr., Assist. Secretary. 




















New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - ~ 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paia 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. P 











Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





—483D TwWAR— 


Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 





President 





GEORGE E. IDE, 
ME IS nS «5 ca sane een $74,432,216. 
Policy Reserve, Eté....cccccccccccees 12,025,748. 
Dividend-Endowment Fund......... + 983,060, 


Contingent Fund..occccccccccscccees $700,000. 
I an tks c6cb unk oscknteo 1,323 407. 
Lmsuvance itt Forct..ccccceccccsscees 65,258,568, 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 











































New Yors, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company. submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1902: 
Premiums on Martine Kisks from ist January, $008, to Sct Resa when, HE8.... weaned ceccccegnscocece pecchaces oecpedses eecccccecsees $8,298,059.76 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 1st January, 190%. webeccccoctecoocs cecceccccccccccsooecccccccoescccet cedeoccoscoooesooccepoos oo 791,851.58 
Total Marine Premtums............++++0« e ee adie viene ee eee ee 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 81st December, 1908. ..cccreececsceeesevece oevccersessescscsccses Scoeerececsesceess _38,284,527.78 
received Guring the year..........scccccsersecseeess erccccccocccccecooes wosecccesocccccocccecces 165.92 
eas “ “ WF PE nisccdpanetadhcsnscesancenbeassensoce catedsebokbaniseediiea ie $415,688.96 
Garing tho reer witeh vese cotimated in 2001 and PYOVIOUS VOATS. ....0.ccceceeeccecceees 
Croce Scomrved, Guttonated and paid 10100 eresecesrtccce cece ceccrcccncccncecnee Aaa 
an teen sore EXPenses......+0. coccess = $477,800.08 
Coggeae a0 He $0 Rententieeinatns 
Uniced states and State ot New ork Stock ik. / Spatiené ¢ other Securities. 
by Collate 8 ts in Banks and Trust Company aes 
Real foal ostn @ corner Wall and Will: Ben en eost se cccccccccccccces coccccccece eecccesecce 
Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien held thereon... cocece oe eo coo 
a cece ae ee eccece eoeccccocece ec cccccooocoescocce ereccee cccccccccccesrcccectsecosccs 7,000  8,082,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bille Receivable... .........ccscecseersssecsscececssccsege eogccccocepocccs coccccceceovcsccesccosccccoccce 1,058,489.37 
yap ye yy uropean Banker to losses under as yable in foreign countries. : coccce ° 675.59 
Cash in Bank........ eecccceccecccoocococccoes = eccccccceece — — soscece evcccccccoccccceccccccocosesce ee ben our be 
Amount. eeccccecccces ecvcccccccecceccccccce evcese evece eccceccceccces eccccccccs $71,490,060.56 


ruary 
The outstanding certificates oi the issue of of 1897 will be redeemed and pases to the bes holders thereot, or their legal representatives, on 
epee — Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interes will cease. certificates to be produced at the 

















of payment, an¢, and ye 
— livid per ceut. is declared on the net earned premiums cf the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
for which po RL will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May —_ 
By order of the Board. TRUSTEES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, AMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGG FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEACH, ILLIAM E, DODGE, ARLES D eveRICH, DALLAS B. PRATT 
FRANCIS M. BACON, CORNELIUS ELDERT, DER N. LOVELL, GEORGE W. ;,QUINTARD 
WILLIAM B. BUULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, EORGE H. MACY A, A. RAVEN 
VERNON H. BROWN CLEMENT A, GRISCOM, open H. MARSHALL, soun L. R 
yawer P. BROWN, ANSON W. HARD H, H. wR OUGLAS ROBINSON, 
OSEPH H, CHAPMAN, JOHN D. HEWLETT Yavi b GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB, 
aLoRGe Cc. CLARK, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, prod PARISH, WILLIAM C STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN dent. NELIUS EL da Vice- 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. HEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice President. 











$21,500 Paid to Glaimants 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - - $31,000 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. a ee ee ee ee 5,500 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N.J. - - - - - = = = = = 5,000 


Proofs of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s “ Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “ Preferred ” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 
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Ghe HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 





NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 




















CashinBanks - - - = = = © «= § 427,046 49 
Special Deposits in Trust Cees. - - - - - - 545,527 84 
Real Estate - : : : - - - - - . - 1,593,892 06 
United States Bonds - : - - - - $1,600,000 00 2,040,000 00 
Stateand CityBonds - - - - - = 2,729,000 00 2,869,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds - : : : : - - 1,299,000 00 1,375,430 00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks. - - : - 300,000 00 519,000 00 
Rail Road Stocks - - - - - - - 4,065,000 00 6,174,550 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - : - : 155,000 00 456,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate - : - -. 112,750 00 
Premiums uncollected and in handsof Agents - - - : : 985,872 94 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1903 : - - - 9,315 79 
$17,108,635 12 
LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital - : : ° ° ° . ‘ . - — $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : : - : - - - . 5,986,873 00 
Unpaid Losses - - : : - : : : : - 757,114 48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - - - . . - 853,608 95 
Reserve for Taxes : : : - - - - - - 75,000 00 
Net Surplus = 5 = = = ee et 6,436,038 69 
$17,108,635 12 
Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - - = $9,436,038 69 
DIRECTORS. 
hh LIss, pg 9! joe Be Nemes: 
Jonn H. WasHBuRn, Lucien C. WARNER, Wru11aM F. HAVEMEYER, 
Erssipes G@ Buow’ Dose Ca Lev c. Wark. 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2nd Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3rd Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. 


New York, January 13, 1903. 
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The number of yearly subscri- 
bers to The Youth’s Companion 
in the United States is shown by 

the Figures on the Map above, mak- 
ing a total count by states of 538,722 
Foreign, News Cos., Etc. . . 15,610 


Total Number of Subscribers . 554,332 


THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


The Home Paper of National Circulation. 


The Companion is edited for every member of the family. It carries 
to the firesides of the people reading that reflects on every page the 
home-loving, home-making side of life. The 1904 volume will contain 
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SERIAL STORIES, each a book in 
itself, reflecting American Life in 
Home, Camp and Field. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by 
Famous Men and Women -— States- 
men, Travellers and Scientists. 


THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDI- 
TORIAL ARTICLES on important 
Public and Domestic Questions. 


Health Articles. 


250 
1000 
2000 


SHORT STORIES by the best of 
Living Writers — Stories of Charac- 
ter, Achievement and Humor. 


SHORT NOTES on Current Events 
and Discoveries in the Field of 
Science and Industry. 


BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANEC- 
DOTES, Items of Curious Knowil- 
edge, Poems and Sketches. 


Religious Articles, Etc. Children’s Page. 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who sends this slip or the name of this magazine 
at once with $1.75 will receive: 


All the issues of The 
03 


FREE 


weeks of 





The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Numbers. 
The Companion’s ‘‘Springtime’’ Calendar for 1904, litho- 
graphed in twelve colors and gold— 
All in addition to the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904— making 
nearly 700 large pages of the best reading, beautifully illustrated. 


Companion for the remaining 
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THE YOUTH’S. COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 








